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MARY PHILIPSE. 


MARY PHILIPSE. 


In the village of Yonkers, on the eastern 
shore of the Hudson river, not far from 
the city of New York, may be seen an an- 
cient, well-preserved mansion, built solidly 


of stone, two stories in height and having 
sixteen windows and two doors on its 
front, besides dormer windows in the roof. 
It was formerly surrounded by beautiful 
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grounds, a fine garden filled with delicious 
fruit, and a deer-park extending to the 
river. Its inner walls are wainscoted ; its 
ceilings are ornamented with delicate ara- 
besque tracery, and in its broad passage 
may be seen a spacious staircase with an- 
tique balustrade. Its roof is surmounted 
by a line of heavy balustrade, from within 
which extensive and most charming views 
of the Hudson river and its classic shores 
may be obtained. But the glory of that 
mansion has long since departed. For a 
hundred years strangers to the family of 
its wealthy builder have occupied it; and 
now its spacious rooms are used for public 
offices for the municipal authorities of 
Yonkers. 

That mansion was the old Hall of the 
lords of the Philipse Manor, which ex- 
tended miles along the Hudson and far 
back into the wooded country. There the 
Lord of the Manor dispensed a princely 
hospitality, and there his tenantry were 
feasted on rent-days, when each brought 
two fat hens, or two sheep, or a few pounds 
of money, or gave labor for one or more 
days, as his annual tribute for the use of 
the land. The-exient of the domestic 
establishment at the Manor Hall when 
George the Second was king, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that thirty white and 
twenty colored men and women servants 
were there maintained. 

In that Manor House, Mary, daughter 
of Hon. Frederick Philipse, was born on 
the third of July, 1730. She became a 
beautiful maiden and developed into a 
lovely woman. When she was twenty-five 
years of age her charms captivated Colonel 
Washington, of Virginia, and for a while 
he hoped to make her his wife. Their 
meeting was quite accidental, as the meet- 
ings of all lovers usually are. There had 
arisen a dispute about military rank among 
some officers, of whom Washington was 
one, and it was resolved to submit the 
question to Governor Shirley, of Massa- 
chusetts, then commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in America. He was in 
Boston, and Washington was chosen to 
convey to him in person the petition of 
the officers. 
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That journey of five hundred miles was 
undertaken by young Washington, then 
just twenty-four years of age, late in the 
winter of 1756. At New York he was 
the guest of Colonel Beverly Robinson. 
Mary Philipse, a sister of Mrs. Robinson, 
was then an inmate of the family. Hand- 
some, vivacious, highly-educated and rich 
in worldly expectation, she charmed the 
young Virginia officer, and became the bur 
den of his most serious thoughts, whilst on 
his way to and from Boston. On his 
return to New York, he was again the 
guest of Mr. Robinson and the companion 
of the fascinating Mary. He lingered as 
long as duty would allow, when he bade 
the charmer adieu without uttering his love 
with his lips, but expressing it vehemently 
with his eyes and warmth of manner. He 
told the story of his love to a mutual 
friend in New York, who became the 
young Virginian’s faithful sentinel. 

Whether letters passed between Mary 
Philipse and Washington, is not known. 
That the ruddy-faced colonel, then hon- 
ored with the praises of his countrymen, 
because of gallant services in the field, 
inspired the beautiful heiress of the broad 
manor, is quite certain ; but another suitor 
soon appeared in the person of Colonel 
Roger Morris, a gallant officer, who had 
been Washington’s companion-in-arms on 
the battle-field where Braddock fell. He, 
too, won the warm esteem of Mary Phi- 
lipse, and no doubt she was perplexed with 
the feeling— 


“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away !’’ 


Washington was ‘‘away,’’ and the mu- 
tual friend sent him word, in the course 
of a few months, that his rival had wooed 
and won the damsel. Roger Morris and 
Mary Philipse were married in 1758, and 
the Virginia colonel was made extremely 
happy the next year by his marriage with 
the young widow Custis, who was as 
charming in person as the heiress of the 
manor. 


The fine dwelliz.;, yet standing on Har- 
lem. Heights, in the city of New York, 
known as the “ Jumel Mansion,’’ was built 
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by Colonel Roger Morris, with his wife’s 
money, and there they dwelt until the 
breaking out of the old war for indepen- 
dence. Morris and his wife’s family ad- 
hered to the crown, and were classed 
among the outlawed Loyalists. When, in 
1776, the American army under Washing- 
ton was driven out of the city of New 
York and retired to Harlem Heights, 
Colonel Morris and his family fled from 
their mansion for ever, and it was occupied 
for a short time by Washington, his rival 
in love, as headquarters. At the close of 
that struggle, the Philipse estate, with that 
of Colonel Morris in right of his wife, was 
confiscated, it having been included in the 
bill of attainder adopted by the legislature 
of New York in the year 1779. Colonel 
Morris and his family, quite impoverished, 
went to England. In order to cover the 
whole Philipse estate by the act, Mary 
Morris and Mrs. Robinson were included 
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in the attainder, the only women, except- 
ing Mrs. Inglis, who were so punished. 
Mrs. Morris’s children afterward received 
some compensation for her great losses. 
Her husband did not live long after they 
went to England. She survived until the 
year 1825, then dying at the age of 
ninety-five years. The portrait of her at 
the head of this paper was engraved from 
a photograph of a fine painting of her 
made at about the time of her marriage, 
and which a few years ago was in the pos- 
session of her namesake and grand-niece, 
Mary Philipse, the widow of Samuel Gou- 
verneur, Esq. 

How different might have been the fate 
of Mary Philipse, if she had married 
Colonel Washington! He appears as one 
of the brightest luminaries in the history 
of mankind, and destined to increase in 
lustre as the ages roll on. 





FIRST AMERICAN STEAMER AROUND THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. 


Editor of the AMERICAN Historica. 
Recorp — Considering the introduction 
of steamers in the waters of China as one 
of the most important steps of the age in 
the march of civilization, I send you a 
copy of a letter on the subject, which 
I addressed to the Hon. R. C. Win- 
throp, President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. I will add that the 
Midas was rigged as a topsail schooner 
with the ‘‘ Forbes double topsail rig,’’ 
and propelled by twin screws. She be- 
longed to John M. Forbes, William C. 
Hunter anc myself, and was in charge of 
Captain William Poor. 

It is believed that the Midas was the 
first passenger steamer that plied on the 
Canton river. It was supposed, at the 
time, that she would not be permitted 
by the Chinese to navigate their waters. 
Since then much of the foreign and domes- 
tic trade of China has been carried on by 
steam: and there are now running to 
Hankow, eight hundred miles above Shang- 


hai, and to Tientsin, the port of Pekin, 
many steamers under the American and 
English flags; some of the vessels being 
almost as large as those plying on Long 
Island Sound, 

I hane you the incomplete letter of 
Captain Poor, forwarded from sea. 

R. B. Forses, 
Milton, July 6, 1874. 


Letrer TO Mr. WINTHROP. 
** Milton, July 6, 1874. 
‘¢ Hon. Rop’t C. WINTHROP, 
Pres’t His. Society, Boston. 

‘* My Dear Sir: 

‘‘Supposing that the facts connected 
with the history of the first American 
steamer that passed the Cape of Good 
Hope may be interesting to the Historical 
Society, I now beg leave to present the 
Log of steam-schooner Midas, sailing 
from New York on the 5th November, 
1844, arriving at Mauritius on the 21st 
February, 109 days out. Sailing March 
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22, arriving at Singapore April 22d. Sail- 
ing April 27, and arriving in China on the 
14th of May, having been 156 days at sea. 
She was under the command of William 
Poor. The Midas was about 188 tons 
register, and had twin screws of composi- 
tion ; she was rigged asa topsail schooner, 
and left New York with her propellers 
shipped and under steam. ‘The intention 
was only to use the steam in calms and 
light winds, and to get the vessel to China 
for use on the river. During the run to 
Mauritius, she used steam about ten days 
in all; with a strong, fair wind she could 
go with the wheels ungeared nine knots ; 
but ona wind they were a great impedi- 
ment; the wear and tear revolving when 
under sail caused the composition boxes, 
through which the shafts came, to wear 
very much, so that she leaked badly, 
and it was deemed prudent to go into 
Mauritius for repairs. Undertaking to 
steam at all before getting to Singapore 
was a fatal mistake; the wheels should 
have gone out in the hold. Since that 
day the shafts of propellers have beea run 


on liguumvite bearings, which, when kept 
wet, do not wear like brass. 

The longest run made going to Mauri- 
tius under sail was 230 knots, with the 
wheels ungeared and making about ~ 40 
revolutions, showing that the A/idas was a 


good sailer, Going from Mauritius to 
Singapore in 31 days, she was under steam 
about half the time; her greatest day’s 
work, 169, was made under sail alone. 
From Singapore to China in 16 days-she 
steamed about one-third the time; her 
best day, 177, under sail alone. The 
engineer of the fdas proved to be in- 
competent and soon ruined her boiler, so 
that she was sent home, via Rio Janeiro, 
under sail. Her machinery was taken out, 
and she was sold, and for some time be- 
longed to Paddleford & Fay, of Savannah, 
and was in the Rio Janeiro and New Or- 
leans trade, and considered a successful 
sailing-vessel. The hull was built by Mr. 
Samuel Hall, of East Boston; the engines 
were designed by Ericsson, and built by 
Hogg & Delamater, of New York. Capt. 
Poor said that, when she was under sail, 
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going her best, the wheels made, ungeared, 
about 40 turns, showing a great drag on 
her. Supposing the wheels averaged for 
150 days under steam and sail 30 turns, 
they would have made nearly six and a 
half million turns going to China. By 
carrying them out as cargo, all this wear 
and tear and cost of repairs, delay at Mau- 
ritius and cost of coal would have been 
saved and the time used would have been 
less; the vessel would have arrived out in 
good order, and would have proved a 
success instead of a failure. 
I think the papers [ send you will at 
some future day be found interesting. 
I am very faithfully your servant, 
R. 3. Fores. 


Caprain Poor’s LETTER. 
Schooner Midas at Sea, Lat. 38.25, NV. D. 

R. Long. 57.43 W. 

Sunday, Nov. 10, 1844. 
Mr. R. B. Forses, 
Boston, 

Dear Sir: 

We left the Hook on Tuesday morning, 
as I wrote you in my last. As we got off 
the land the wind increased, and at 3 
p. M. let the fire go out and disconnected 
the wheels, running under all sail, wind on 
the quarter about 8 knots. The wind 
continued to increase the next three days, 
and a very heavy sea on, two of which 
came over the stern and almost buried us. 
The next day, being obliged to keep the 
lee door of the house open a little, for the 
hose of the pump, a large sea rolled in 
to leeward and stove the door to pieces, 
nearly filled the house and took a large 
quantity below. Got the hole nailed up, 
and was obliged to bail and pump end pass 
water up through the hatch above. The 
schooner was much too deep, and with 
these drawbacks behind, it was impossible 
to keep her clear of the sea. She was full 
up to the rail most of the time during bad 
weather. It isa hard matter to keep a fire 
on, as there is no draft in the cook-house. 
We have not seen the sun for the last four 
days, and we may be a little farther on. 
I have not allowed largely for Gulf. The 
wind has got to the north, and a prospect 
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of better weather. The schooner leaks 
considerable, mostly through the shaft- 
holes. I hope to have better weather soon, 
that we may get things ship-shape. This 
boat can dive as deep, stay down as long, 
but not come up so dry as the Arie/, 


Nov. 17th,’ 44, Lat. 28.14 MW, 
Long. 41.18 W. 

We have not had much wind the past 
week. On Monday evening appearance of 
light winds—got up steam. At 3 A.M. fresh 
breeze, ungeared, and on Thursday morn- 
ing light wind, got up steam for twenty-four 
hours, when wind came. We had quite a job 
cleaning the boiler yesterday ; the exhaust- 
pipe going into the chimney with so much 
dampness and soot and salt together, 
makes a very hard substance for 5 or 6 feet 
in the front end of the flues 2 or 3 inches 
thick. I think if that pipe was separate 
from the chimney it would not foul so easy 
or so much. 

Sunday, Nov. 24th, 1844. 
Lat. 17.12 NV., Long. 40.20 W. 
Sir: 

We have had rather a hard week to get 
along. Last Sunday night it was quite 
moderate ; put steam on. At noon spoke 
the bark John Caskie, bound to Boston ; 
put a letter on board, and towards mid- 
night the wind breezy, and became rough 
from S. E. ‘The vessel lay over some ; was 
obliged to keep plenty of water in the 
boiler, and the consequence was that she 
worked water instead of steam. A great 
quantity came through the exhaust-pipe 
into the chimney, forward through the 
flues, and back through the lower flues and 
put the fire out. After much trouble, was 
obliged to give it up and ungeared the 
wheels. When under steam and smooth, 
going 5 knots 38 to 40 revolutions, when 
the boiler cooled so as to work, we found 
inost of the lower flues partly filled with a 
very hard substance (salt, ashes and cin- 
ders), which took all hands the best part of 
two days to cut off. We have made a pipe 
of some copper to reach to the top of the 
chimney, and think it will lead part of it 
off. Since that time we have had the wind 
from S. E. to E. S. E., and squally. I find 
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when we haul by the wind a good full, 
and as much wind as we want for all sail, 
we cannot get more than 5 knots. With 
the same chance the Arie/ would go 7% 
knots. These wheels drag heavy when by 
the wind. Going 5 knots they give about 
25 revolutions. I think we might expect 
the ‘Trades soon, if we are to have any. 

About the rig of the vessel: so far as I 
can judge, it is very well: with the spare 
jib set for a main staysail, she carries the 
helm a little up; but when running with 
the wind abeam or on the quarter, if the 
wind freshens or a squall comes on, the 
mainsail cannot be got down too soon, 
she then carries strong weather helm. 


Sunday, Dec. 1st,’ 44. 

Lat. 5.51 NV. Long. 33.25 W. The 
first part of the last week we had fresh 
Trades, but could not get more than 5 and 
5% knots with all sail, fresh breeze. 
Friday night at 8 found the starboard shaft 
turned in the copper cylinder,which caused 
a very bad leak; hove to and put two 
small screw-bolts through the copper into 
the shaft, the cylinder being slack on the 
shaft. Saturday night moderate. At 
10.30 put the fire on, and at 12.30 started 
the engines. The pipe of the blower- 
engine is so lowon the boiler that it works 
mostly water; the exhaust-pipe going into 
the chimney causes a steady stream of 
water to run through the flues into the fire, 
and it is impossible to keer much steam 
on. We are far to the west, and are 
making little progress; rather too much 
wind for steam and too little steam for 
headway, and I am. fearful of taking much 
more time to reac): China than was thought 
of before sailing. 


Sunday, Dec. 8th, 1844. 

Lat. 2.54 S., Long. 35.05 W. Dear Sir: 
Last Sunday we were under steam until 11 
at night, when we found the small engine 
worked so much water and the others also, 
that it was impossible to keep much steam 
on, a constant stream of water running 
through the flues on to the fire. The vessel 
rolled some, and the engineer insisted upon 
keeping plenty of water in the boiler, and 
there was no room left for steam. Monday 
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all hands employed about the boiler clean- 
ing it and unshipping the two exhaust- 
pipes, and putting them up through the 
deck. At 8p. M. put on the fire, and at 
10 started engines. 

The small engine works as much water 
as a common pump, and I am astonished 
that we kept any fire on. We get 1% 
knots more since the alteration, and with 
less fuel, she would go 5 in a calm; but 
with a little breeze and sails set she does 
no more with about forty revolutions. On 
Wednesday at 5 Pp. M. stopped the engine, 
prospect of a breeze. ‘Thursday night at 
8 fired up again. We are so far to the 
west and wind light, it is almost impossible 
to get along. Friday spoke bark Mary, 
bound to London. © Saturday night at 6, 
appearance of a breeze ; let the fire go out 
and ungeared. I must call the passage 31 
days to the line. 


Sunday, Dec. 15th, 1844. 

Lat. 4.04 S., Long. 34.35 W. Dear 
Sir: I am almost discouraged with the last 
week’s work. We crossed the line far to 
the west, and I put much confidence in 
steam-help. I was also expecting the wind 
to veer more to the East as we got to the 
South, but am much disappointed. We 
saw the land to the South on Wednesday 
morning; it has been fresh and rough, 
with a strong N. W. current ever since. 
We have gained a very little daily. We 
had steam on 48 hours, but could not do 
much; cooled off one day, and are now 
getting ready to get up steam. ‘To-day 
rather moderate and the wind more east- 
erly. In rough weather we cannot get 
much steam on, but it does good, straightens 
her wake, and keeps her up to the wind. 
Without steam by the wind she will not do 
much. She wants 7 points of the wind and 
2 points for leeway, unless quite smooth. 
We get 4 to 5 knots with 35 to 42 revolu- 
tions, and use about 3% tons of coal in 24 
hours. Up to date, we have used 30 tons, 
measured in barrels of ro to the ton. 


Sunday, Dec. 22d, 1844. 
Lat. 12.2 S., Long. 33.6 W. 47 days 
Jrom Sandy Hook. 
Dear Sir ; Last Sunday we got steam on 
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at 4.30 P. M., and used it very near two 
days, when everything about the boiler be- 
came so foul that we were obliged to 
clean. We also had a breeze, and were 
making a little progress. On Thursday 
put on steam again for 24 hours, when we 
weathered all the land and stood to the 
South. Weare now 12 days behind the 
Ariel, and if we can keep up with her | 
shall be pleased. Ido not think it possi- 


ble for the Midas to go two hundred miles 
in 24 hours with the wheels shipped. 
starboard shaft is leaking badly again. 


The 


Sunday, Dec. 29th, 1844. 

Lat. 24.17 S., Long. 31.30 W. 54 days 
out. First part of the past week we had 
pretty good Trades; Friday calm ; got all 
the ropes clear of the wheels and shafts 
which had been on since the first bad 
weather after coming to sea, when all the 
ropes washed off deck. Let the steam 
down on Saturday noon. We have had 
steam on so much that the vessel is getting 
quite light, and we are now about to set 
up some casks to be ready to fill when we 
use steam again. We are having light 
weather and are getting on very slow. 
The copper cylinder on the starboard shaft 
appears to be split and leaks badly; the 
pump is obliged to be worked about a 
quarter part of the time. 

You wished to know what steam we 
carry at sea, and how salt the water is in 
the boiler occasionally. There is no 
danger of having too much steam, Our 
engineer is heartily sick of his bargain ; it 
is so hot below, and he carries plenty of 
water and little steam. The last time we 
had steam on quite smooth and calm for 
2+ hours, did not make a hundred miles ; 
perhaps we can do better when we get out 
into smooth water and get some little 
alterations made in the exhaust-pipes and 
the pipe for blower-engine, &c. 


Sunday, January 5th, 1845. 
Lat. 32.45 S., Long. 23.00 W. Dear Sir: 
We have had quite a moderate week the 
past, and are progressing slowly. The 
wind shifted last night from N, N. E. to 
S. W. in a squall. We have now light 
wind from S. S. W., and very clear, 
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smooth weather. The engineers are doing 
what is necessary to the engines—repack- 
ing, &c.: also painting some parts where 
it is impossible to be kept bright. The 
pan overhead leaks, and there is a small 
leak in the flat of the boiler—in the pan 
which cannot be got at until the boiler is 
raised. The leak of the starboard shaft 
does not increase, but. it is quite a tax 
upon us to pump so much water. We are 
now 16 days behind the Arie/’s track. 


Sunday, Jan. 12th, 1845. 
Lat. 36.12 S., Long. 7.10 W. 

Dear Sir: We had the weather quite 
light the first three days of the past week ; 
put steam on Wednesday, and run 12 
hours when we took a breeze. We have 
filled 6 of those large casks with water, and 
all our own full with anchors and every- 
thing movable below. She is now quite 
stiff enough. She worked better under 
steam the last time than ever before. It 
was calm and very smooth, and she ave- 
raged 61% knots with less than 35 pounds 
steam and making about 45 revolutions. 
When under sail, going 8 knots, the wheels 


make 42 and 43 revolutions ; 744 knots 40, 


Sunday, Jan. 19th, 1845. 
Lat. 37.56 S., Long. 15.10 £. 

Dear Sir: We have made quite a good 
week’s work the past week; had good whole- 
sail breezes and smooth most of the time. 
The copper on the starboard shaft is 
loose again and broken, two pieces have 
come out, the packing is all cut to pieces 
and leaks badly; one hand at the pump 
all the time to keep the water out. 


Thursday, Jan. 23d, 1845. 
Lat. 36.40 S., Long. 30.58 £. 

Dear Sir: Since writing the above 
we have had a rough time of it. On 
Monday afternoon the barometer fell fast, 
and other indications of a blow. All was 
prepared (sail in, &c.) in time, through 
the night running with a reefed top- 
sail, two-reefed foresail and square sail. 
At 4 the sea became very heavy, a 
large one rolled in on the starboard 
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side and filled the boat, bent the davits 
down, &c. Could not save her and was 
obliged to cut her away. Jibed over, and 
was going very quiet until 8 o’clock, when 
a tremendous sea broke over the stern 
which completely buried her. As soon as 
we could know anything found one slide 
off the cabin and some tons of water down 
the other ; boat split to pieces, bulwarks 
and ports gone, two forward doors in the. 
house stove to pieces, and house half full 
of water; forescuttle off and water going 
down ; reefed jib split all to shivers and jib- 
boom under the bows, and about 3 feet 
water in the hold. Toward noon the 
sea became more regular. The wheels 
have become very much out of tune 
this breeze. The copper on the larboard 
shaft is loose, and the wheels jump and 
surge as though the journal was out of the 
after end ; it makes a great noise and jars 
the vessel all over. We have no boats 
now, and I am more fearful of something 
giving out aft and tearing the stern out 
than ever. I am steering more to the 
north to get into better weather. If we 
do not get along so fast it will be better 
for the wheels. The second mate and Mr. 
Doty, engineer, were both much bruised ; 
they were both standing near the wheel 
and were washed forward over the house 
and got entangled among some rigging 
that saved them from going overboard. 
We have another jib bent, and are now 
getting out the jib-boom ; all drawing sail 
set; wind from north, 
Sunday, Jan. 26th, 1845. 
Lat. 36.20 S., Long. 35.00 £. 

Dear Sir: We have had the weather 
quite moderate and smooth since writing 
the above, and get along slowly. The 
wheels do not jump so much when smooth ; 
some of the buckets are much bent, with 
ropes getting foul of them in the blow, I 
expect. 


Note.—The Arie/ referred to was a screw of 
about 100 tons, which Capt. Poor took to China 
1841-42. 
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THE SILVER MACE OF THE BOROUGH OF NORFOLK, VA. 


Captain J. HAMPDEN 
CHAMBERLAYNE, of the city 
of Norfolk, has furnished 
me with the enclosed pho- 
tograph of the Silver Mace 
which was formerly the 
badge of royal power in 
the ancient borough of Nor- 
folk, and with it the fol- 
lowing description: It is 
43 inches long and weighs 
6% pounds  avoirdupois ; 
of pure ‘silver in six sec- 
tions, which screw  to- 
gether. The staff is 28 
inches long, of irregular 
sizes, but averaging 2% 
inches’ in diameter, and 
(as will be seen in the 
photograph) elaborately or- 
namented with scrolls, 
leaves, &c. The upper 
end is cylindrical, 7 inches 
long and 8%. inches in 
diameter, upon which are 
the emblems of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, one 
of these being each in a 
separate panel, and a 
fourth including the com- 
bined quaiterings of Great 
Britain, and this is_ sur- 
rounded with a crown 
made of four bands united 
at the top, to support a 
globe above which is a 
cross. Around the _ base 
of the. cylinder, in a 
gracefully curving line, is 
the following legend: 


‘‘The gift of the Hon. 
Robert Dinwiddie, Lieut.- 
Governor of Virginia, to 
the Corporation of Norfolk, 
1753," 


in Roman letters. This in- 


teresting relic of the days 
of royalty was carried by 
the mayor of the city in 
the procession which pa- 
raded the streets of the 
city-at the celebration of 
its centennial anniversary 
in 1836, upon which oc- 
casion the late W. H. 
Maxwell delivered a suita- 
ble address. The next 
time it appeared in public 
(and I think the last) was 
upon the celebration of 
the two hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the 
landing at Jamestown, in 
May, 1857, which was held 
at Jamestown Island, and 
the city being represented 
by the municipal authorj- 
ties of y® ancient city, the 
Mace was borne by them. 
In a short time afterwards, 
there being a great> de- 
mand for the precious me- 
tals wherever they could be 
found, the Mace was care- 
fully hidden in a _ vault 
of the Exchange Bank, in 
the charge of G. W. 
Camp, Esq., cashier of the 
same, where it remained 
safely during the war, and 
at the liquidation of the 
affairs of this bank, Mr. 
Camp delivered it to E. 
D. Smith, Esq., cashier 
of the Exchange National 
Bank, who now holds it, 
subject to the orders of 
the City Council of Nor- 
folk. 
Tuomas H, WYNNE. 
Richmond. 















Many years ago, the late Mr, William Wilson, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., one of the sweetest of the 
minor poets of Scotland and America, furnished 
the editor of the Recorp with the following 
brief account of the authoress of “ Memoirs of 
an American Lady,’ a charming work known to 
most students of American History. Mr. Wilson 
was, in early life,a protégé of Mrs. Grant, and 
knew her well. 

Mrs. GRANT, commonlystyled of Laggan 
to distinguish her from her contemporary, 
Mrs. Grant of Carron, was born at Glas- 
gow in February 1755. Her father, Dun- 
can McVicar, was an officer in the army, 
and by her mother she was descended from 
the old family of Stewart, of Invernahyle, 
in Argyleshire. 

Her early infancy was passed at Fort 
William, but her father having accom- 
panied. his regiment to America, at a very 
early age she was taken by her mother 
across the Atlantic to her new home. 
Though her third year had not been com- 
pleted when she arrived in America, she 
retained a distinct recollection of her land- 
ing at Charlestown. By her mother she 
was taught to read, and a well informed 
sergeant made her acquainted with writing. 
Her precocity for learning was remarkable. 
Ere she had reached her sixth year, she 
had made herself familiar with the Old 
Testament, and could speak the Dutch 
language, which she had learned from a 
family of Dutch settlers. The love of 
poetry and patriotism were simultaneously 
evinced. At this early. period she read 
**Milton’s Paradise Lost,’’ with attention 
and even with appreciation, and glowed 
with the enthusiastic ardor of a young 
mind over the adventures of Wallace de- 
tailed in the metrical history of Henry the 
Minstrel, commonly called Blind Harry. 
Her juvenile talent attracted the notice 
of the more intelligent settlers in the state, 
and gained her the friendship of the dis- 
tinguished Madame Schuyler, whose vir- 
tues she afterwards depicted in her ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of an American Lady.’’ 

In 1768, along with his wife and 
daughter, Mr. McVicar returned to Scot- 
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land, his health having suffered by his resi- 
dence in America; and during the three 
following summers, his daughter found 
means of gratifying her love of song on 
the banks of the Cart, near Glasgow. 
The family residence was now removed to 
Fort Augustus, where Mr. McVicar had 
received the appointment of Barrack Mas- 
ter. 

The chaplain of the fort was the Rev. 
James Grant, a young clergyman, related 
to several of the most respectable families 
in the district, who was afterwards ap- 
pointed minister in the parish of Laggan, 
in Invernessshire. 

At Fort Augustus he had recommended 
himself to the affections of Miss McVicar 
by his elegant tastes and accomplished 
manners, and he now became the success- 
ful suitor for her hand. They were mar- 
ried in 1779; and Mrs. Grant, to approve 
herself a useful helpmate to her husband, 
began assiduously to acquaint herself with 
the manners and habits of the humbler 
class of the people. The inquiries institu- 
ted at this period were turned to an ac- 
count more extensive than originally con- 
templated. Mr. Grant, who was constitu- 
tionally delicate, died in 1801, leaving his 
widow and eight surviving children with- 
out any means of support, his worldly 
circumstances being considerably embar- 
rassed. On a small -farm which she had 
rented in the vicinity of her late husband’s 
parish, Mrs. Grant resided immediately 
subsequent to his decease, but the profits of 
the lease were evidently inadequate for the 
comfortable maintenance of the. family. 
Among the circle of her friends she was 
known as a writer of verses; in her ninth 
year she had essayed an imitation of Mil- 
ton; and she had written poetry on the 
banks of the Cart and at Fort Augustus, 
To aid in supporting her family, she was 
strongly advised to collect her pieces into 
a volume ; and to encourage her in acting 
upon this recommendation, no fewer than 
three thousand subscribers were procured 
for the work by her friends. The cele- 
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brated Duchess of Gordon proved an espe- 
cial promoter of the cause. in 1803 a 
volume of poems appeared from her pen 
which, though displaying no high powers, 
was favorably received, and had _ the 
double advantage of making her known, 
and of materially aiding her finances. 

From the profits she made settlement of 
her late husband’s liabilities, and now per- 
ceiving a likelihood of being able to sup- 
port her family by her literary exertions, 
she abandoned the lease of her farm. She 
took up her residence near the town of 
Stirling, residing in the mansion of Gartur 
in that neighborhood. Jn 1806 she again 
appeared before the public as an author by 
publishing a selection of her correspond- 
ence with her friends in three volumes, 
under the designation of ‘‘ Letters From 
the Mountains.’’ This work passed 
through several editions. In 1808 Mrs. 
Grant published the life of her early friend 
Madame Schuyler, under the designation 
of ‘*Memoirs of an American Lady,”’ in 
two volumes. 

From the rural retirement of Gartur, she 


soon removed to the town of Stirling ; but 
in 1810, as her circumstances became more 
prosperous, she took up her permanent 
abode in Edinburgh. 

Some distinguished characters of the 


Scottish capital now resorted to her 
society. She was visited by Sir Walter 
Scott, Francis Jeffrey, James Hogg and 
others, attracted by the vivacity of her 
conversation. The ‘‘ Essays on The Su- 
perstitions of The Highlanders of Scot- 
land,’’ appeared in 1811 in two volumes ; 
in 1814 she published a metrical work in 
two parts, entitled ‘‘ Eighteen Hundred 
and Thirteen,’’ and in the year following, 
she produced her ‘* Popular Models and 
Impressive Warnings for the Sons and 
Daughters of Industry.’’ 

In 1825 Mrs. Grant received a civil list 
pension of £100 a year' in consideration 


1 The petition for this pension, presented to King 
George the Fourth, was drawn by Sir Walter Scott, 
and was signed by himself, Lord Jeffrey, Henry 
Mackenzie and other distinguished gentlemen of 
that day. “ We have no hesitation in asserting our 
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of her literary talents, which with the 
profits of her works and the legacies of 
several deceased friends, rendered the 
latter period of her life sufficiently com- 
fortable in respect of pecuniary means. 
She died on the 7th of November 1838, 
in the eighty-fourth year of her age, and 
retaining her faculties to the last. A col- 
lection of her correspondence was pub- 
lished in 1844, in three volumes octavo, 
edited by her only surviving son, John P. 
Grant, Esq. 

As a writer, Mrs. Grant occupies a re- 
spectable place. She had the happy art of 
turning her every-day observations, as well 
as the fruits of her research, to the best ac- 
count. » Her letters which she published 
at the commencement of her literary 
career, as well as those which appeared 
posthumously, are favorable specimens of 
that species of composition. As a poet 
she attained to no eminence. ‘* The 
Highlanders,’’ her longest and most ambi- 
tious poetical effort, exhibits some vivid 
ahd glowing descriptions of mountain 
scenery, and the stern though simple man- 
ners of the Gael. 

Of a few songs which proceeded from her 
pen, only that generally known as ‘‘ The 
Blue Bells of Scotland,’’ has outlived 
their author. The genius of Mrs. Grant 
was not lyrical, but in all her poetical 
productions there is a steady current of 
harmony and good sense, more indicative 
of the quick shrewd observer than the 
poet ; and being herself a Highlander, she 
could speak and write the language and 
paint the character and manners of her 
countrymen better than any of her con- 
temporaries ; indeed so conspicuous was 
her pre-eminence in Gaelic literature, that 
the authorship of the earliest volumes of 
the Waverley Novels was generally attribu- 
ted to her pen. To the last hour of her 


belief,” they said, “ that Mrs, Grant’s writings have 
produced a strong and salutary effect upon her 
countrymen, who not only found recorded in them 
much of national history and antiquities which 
would otherwise have been forgotten, but found 
them combined with the soundest and best lessons 
of virtue and morality.”—[Ep.] 
















long life, her early attachment to her 


unshaken, and one of her highest enjoy- 
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American home on the Hudson remained ble board, where they were sure of a cor- 
dial welcome and a genial hostess. 
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ments was to see Americans at her hospita- 





THE late SAMUEL BrEck, of Philadelphia, 
who died in that city in 1862, at the age 
of a little more than ninety-one years, 
communicated to the editor of the Recorn, 
after a personal interview, the following 
notes. Mr. Breck was then eighty-eight 
years of age. He was a native of Boston, 
but had lived in Pennsylvania since the 
year 1792. He had been a member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature several years, and 
a member of Congress from 1823 to 1825. 
He published a historical sketch of Paper 
Money, and some historical addresses. 


1412 Arch St., Phil’a, May 25, 1859. 
Dear Sir: 

[ promised to put on paper some recol- 
lections of passinggevents in the year 1789, 
when I resided in Boston. My advanced 
age, now close upon eighty-eight, together 
with current occupations, will oblige me 
to be brief in statement and very circum- 
scribed in matter. 

In the fall of the year 1789 a French 
squadron came to Boston, consisting of 
two ships of the line and several frigates: 
the Patriot 74, commanded by Admiral 
de Ponderez, and the Leopard 74, com- 
manded by Monsieur De la Gallisoniére. 
One of the frigates was in command of 
my friend, the Marquis de Traversé, in 
whose ship, six years before, and under 
whose care as captain of the frigate /ris, 
I went to a college in France, tho’ not yet 
twelve years of age. Those ships came to 
Boston to pass the equinoctial season, and 
to be out of the reach of the hurricanes of 
the West Indies. Soon after their arrival 
two of the captains of frigates obtained a 
short leave of absence to visit New York 
and Philad’a. This was in those days a 
formidable trip, going and coming, of 
nearly three weeks; and I may mention 
here that before they could return, an un- 
expected order from France obliged the 
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whole fleet to weigh anchor and imme- 
diately depart. This event left our tra- 
vellers behind. They came for advice and 
comfort to my father, excessively morti- 
fied. One of them was named Boudée, 
pronounced Booby. This gave those who 
are disposed to be merry at other people’s 
misfortunes, an opportunity to laugh at the 
association of the name with the loss of 
the ship. 

But to return to the squadron while at 
anchor in Boston harbour, 

The Pafriot, while in command of De 
Ponderez, had a few months before be- 
come somewhat distinguished by giving 
Louis XVI. a sight of the ocean. When 
that unhappy monarch visited Cherbourg, 
for the purpose of encouraging the great 
works then going forward in that cele- 
brated naval station, this ship was ap- 
pointed to take him a few leagues into the 
Atlantic. Ponderez, a true royalist, was 
proud of this event; it added love to his 
professional loyalty. News came daily to 
Boston of the progress of the revolution, 
and humiliation of the king and court. 
He shed tears when I translated passages 
that were affrontive to his royal master and 
mistress, He held them in such veneration 
and even chivalric love that their degrada- 
tion caused his health to fail, and, as I 
heard, occasioned his death the next year, 
at Martinique. 

Gallisoniére’s ship, the Leopard, was a 
splendid ship. She rode at anchor a little 
way below the castle, a beautiful model of 
a line-of-battle ship: Not far from her in 
the inner harbour was anchored a British 
frigate, the Penelope, under the command 
of Samuel Lindsey. Her officers, with 
some of whom I was well acquainted, were 
not on social terms with the Frenchmen 
and did not visit them. The captain’s 
son, Samuel Hood Lindsey, who was a 
midshipman in the Penelope and rather my 
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junior, became intimately acquainted with 
me—so intimate as to subdue his prejudices 
and yield to my solicitation to visit the 
Leopard. A day being fixed, we went on 
board together. Captain Gallisoniére re- 
ceived me and my young companion with 
great kindness, We walked with him up 
and down the starboard quarter-deck. The 
discipline in those days in the French navy 
was lax and worthless. In this noble ship 
the common sailors sat along the quarter- 
deck in groups; some playing cards; 
others reading or sleeping; while others 
again were chasing one another all around 
us. One fellow, dodging his pursuer, 
jumped behind Gallisoniére, whom he 
seized by both arms. The captain stopt, 
and turning round to the sailor, said very 
good-naturedly: ‘ Qu’est que c’est donc, 
mon enfant ?’’ To which the tar replied 
very familiarly: ‘*Ce gaillard la veut 
m’attraper.’’ ‘* What’s the matter, my 
child ?’’ asked the captain. ‘‘ That fel- 
low,’’ said the sailor, ‘‘ is trying to catch 
me.’’ This scene was not new to me, be. 
cause I had been much accustomed to 
French men-oftwar; but to Lindsey it 
seemed past belief, and when we left the 
ship he exclaimed: ‘‘ It is no wonder we 
beat them.”’ 


WASHINGTON’S VISIT TO BOSTON IN 1789. 


At the time when Admiral de Ponderez 
was lying with his fleet in the harbour of 
Boston, Gen’! Washington, the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, who was making 
a tour east soon after his election, arrived 


there. He was received with open arms 
and hearty cheers by the people. In his 
honor a triumphal arch was raised, with 
appropriate mottos, near the Old State- 
house. Under this he passed in great 
state. I stood at a window close by, and 
saw him enter the balcony of that building 
and show himself to the thousands who 
came from far and near to greet him. I 
saw all that passed, heard the fine anthems 
that were composed for the occasion, and 
gazed with admiring eyes upon his majestic 
figure. 

The procession that had accompanied 
him from the entrance of the town, took 
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up its line of march again after these cere- 
moniés, and accompanied him to the house 
selected for his residence, which stood at 
the corner of Tremont and Court streets. 
It was a handsome brick building. A 
beautiful company of light infantry served 
as a guard of honour, commanded by the 
well-known and greatly-distinguished Har- 
RISON Gray OTIs. 

Governor Hancock had prepared a great 
dinner at his house, to which he invited 
the French Admiral, the officers of the 
fleet and many of the principal citizens. 
A notion had got into Hancock’s head 
that the governor of a state was a kind of 
king or sovereign in his own territory, and 
that it would be derogatory to his station 
to pay the first visit to any one, even the 
President of the United States ; and acting 
always upon this rule, he sent an invitation 
to General Washington to dine with him, 
but excused himself from calling on him, 
alleging that sickness detained him at 
home ; thus covering by a lame apology 
the resolution which he dared not openly 
exercise towards the Paesident. 

Washington, who had received some 
hint of this absurd etiquette, which sought 
to exalt the head of a part above the head 
of the whole, sent his aid-de-camp, Major 
Wm. Jackson, with a message to his excel- 
lency, declining the invitation to dinner, 
and intimating that if his health permitted 
him to receive company, it would admit 
of his visiting him. 

My father dined at the governor’s, and 
about sunset brought home Admiral Pon- 
derez and several of his officers, who spent 
the evening with us. The dinner-party 
went off heavily, owing to the general dis- 
appointment at not meeting the President. 
Meantime the French ships of war in the 
harbour were dressed in variegated lamps 
and bonfires blazed in the streets. The 
ladies wore bandeaux, cestuses and ribands 
stamped and embroidered with the name 
of Washington—some in gold and silver 
letters and some in pearles. 

About to o’clock I accompanied the 
Admiral to the wharf of embarkation for 
his ship. As we passed the house where 
the President lodged, De Ponderez and his 
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party expressed great surprise at the ab- 
sence of all sort of parade or noise. 
‘¢ What,’’ said he, ‘‘ not even a sentinel ! 
In Europe,’’ added he, ‘*a_ brigadier- 
general would have a guard; and here, 
this great man, the chief of a nation, does 
not permit it.’’ 

The next day was Sunday, and imme- 
diately after morning service, Mr. Joseph 
Russell, an intimate friend of the gover- 
nor’s, called at our house and told my 
father that his excellency had swallowed 
the bitter pill, and was then on his way to 
visit the President, to which step he had 
been urged by a report that people gene- 
rally condemned his false pride. 

Associated with this subject may be men- 
tioned in strong contrast the conduct of 
John Langdon, then Governor of New 
Hampshire, who left his capital with an 
escort of horse, and rode to his frontier- 
town to receive the President, whom he 
accompanied to Portsmouth. 

There was some misconduct in the ar- 
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rangements of the ‘‘ Entry by Washington 
into Boston,’’ imputed to Sheriff Hender- 
son by the selectmen of Boston, to which 
the accompanying paper refers, and to 
which Mr, Everett alludes in his Mt. Ver- 
non papers.’ 

I will thank you, Mr. Lossing, to send , 
me a single line acknowledging the receipt 
of this package, which I beg you to accept 
with my compliments and best wishes for 
the success of all your literary labors. 

With distinguished respect, 
Your friend & ser’t, 
Sam’L BREcK. 
Benson J. Lossinc, Poughkapsie, 
Duchess county, State of N. York. 


1 The paper referred to contains the original 
draft of letters written by Governor Hancock’s 
Secretary to the Selectmen of Boston and to 
Sheriff Henderson, notifying them that the matter 
would be laid before the Council the next day 
(January 13, 1790), for investigation, and inviting 
both parties to be present, —[Eb. ] 





WASHINGTON'’S ORDERLY BOOKS. 


[Continued from page 499.] 


Heap QuarTERS, NEWBURGH, THURSDAY, 
May 16th 1782.’ 


The General is extremely concerned to 
learn, that an article so salutary as that of 
distilled liquor was expected to be, when 
properly used, and which was designed for 
the comfort and refreshment of the troops, 
has been in many instances productive of 


very ill consequences. He calls the atten- 
tion ot officers of every grade to remedy 
these abuses, and to watch over the health 
of their men; for which purpose, he sug- 
gests the expedient of keeping liquor rolls 
in every corps, for which the name of 


1 The American army, after returning from Vir- 
ginia, had spent the winter in the Hudson High- 
lands, under the immediate command of General 
Heath, whose head quarters were at the “ Robinson 
House,” opposite West Point, where Arnold was 
quartered at the time of the discovery of his 
treason.—[Ep.] 


every soldier shall be struck off, who ad- 
dicts himself to drunkenness or injures his 
constitution by intemperance ; such sol- 
diers as are struck off are not to draw 
liquor on any occasion, but are to receive 
other articles in lieu thereof; the Quarter- 
masters upon receiving such commuted 
articles are to receipt for the full amount 
of the rations included in the returns, 
that there may be no irregularity in the 
accounts. 

The vile practice of swallowing the 
whole ration of liquor at a single draught, 
is also to be prevented by causing the ser- 
geants to see it duly distributed daily, and 
mixed with water at stated times; in 
which case instead of being pernicious, it 
will become very refreshing and salutary. 
An object so essential to the health of the 
men ought not only to be superintended 
by the Officer of Police, as it is worthy to 
attract the attention of every officer wha 
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is anxious for the reputation of the corps 
to which he belongs, the welfare of the 
individuals and the good of service; but 
it rests principally with the commandants 
of corps to have so useful a regulation 
carried effectually into execution, 1s well 
as to preserve cleanliness, economy, and 
good order within the spheres of their re- 
spective commands, Major-General Heath 
will please to settle with the brigadiers and 
commanding officers of brigades, the quan- 
tity of liquor properly to be drawn in 
kind by the troops, after which he is 
authorized to commute by agreement with 
the contractors the rations of whiskey or 
such proportions of them as may be 
judged necessary for vegetables or other 
articles, agreeable to the prices fixed in the 
contracts to the component parts of 
rations. 


Heap QuaARTERS, NEWBURGH, SATURDAY, 
May 18th 1782. 


Upon a late visit to the hospitals,’ the 
General was pleased to find them in such 
good order. He is happy in persuading 
himself the most tender and assiduous at- 
tention will continue to be paid to the 
sick and wounded ; and that the circum- 
stances of the public will enable them to 
be amply supplied with medicines, refresh- 
ments and accommodations. 


HEAD QuARTERS, NEWBURGH, Monpay, 
May 2oth 1782. 


The General did not make any public 
remarks on the last inspection returns, be- 
cause at that time several corps had not 
received their new clothing, and conse- 
quently a difference of appearance was un- 


avoidable. He cannot, however, conceal 
the pleasure he received from finding the 
two regiments of New York in the best 
order possible, by the report of the Inspec- 
tor-General, which also concurred with 
his own observations. 

As on the one hand, it will afford the 
highest satisfaction to the Commander-in- 
Chief to have frequent opportunities of 
giving honorable testimonies to military 


1 These were in the Highlands between “ Robin- 
son’s House” and Cold Spring.—[Eb.] 
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merits, so on the other hand he is con- 
vinced the good of the service, and the 
faithful discharge of his duty requires that 
every remarkable instance of demerit, 
want of attention or negligence, should 
meet with reprehension, he will not there- 
fore hesitate to commit to the records of 
the army what shall appear to him to be 
distinguished characteristics of any particu- 
lar corps. 


HEAD QuarTERs, NEWBURGH, TUESDAY, 
May 28th 1782. 


The Commander-in-Chief, happy in the 
opportunity of announcing to the army the 
birth of a Dauphin of France,’ and desirous 
of giving a general occasion of testifying 
the satisfaction which he is convinced will 
pervade the breast of every American 
officer and soldier on the communication 
of an event so highly interesting to a 
monarch and nation who have given us 
such distinguishing proofs of their attach- 
ment, is pleased to order a /feu-de-joie on 
Thursday next, and requests the company 
of all the general regimental and staff 
officers of the army, who are not neces- 
sarily detained by duty at West Point on 
that day, at four o’clock; commanding 
officers of brigades and corps will receive 
particular instructions for their govern- 
ment. 


HEAD QUARTERS, NEWBURGH, WEDNES- 
DAY, May 2gth 1782. 


The troops are to be supplied with an 
extra gill of rum per man, to-morrow. 


There are no further orders concerning the cele- 
bration at West Point in Washington’s Orderly 
Books ; but in the Orderly Book of General Heath, 


1 This was the heir to the throne of France, 
about whose fate, after the death of his father by 
the guillotine, during the French Revolution, there 
hangs a veil of mystery. That he suffered great 
hardships at the hands of the revolutionists seems 
quite certain. That he died under the cruel treat- 
ment has been the testimony of history, whrlst 
many believed that he lived and was carried out of 
France. It was this identical son of Lewis the 
Sixteenth, whom Eleazar Williams was claimed to 
be, many years ago. Mr. Williams was a minister 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
and appears to have died in the belief that he was 
the Dauphin of France.—[Ep.] 








who was then in command of the troops in the 
Highlands, there are detailed directions, extracts 
from which are given below. 

On the same day when Washington issued the 
order concerning the birth of the Dauphin, General 
Heath issued the following order :— 

HIGHLANDS, May 28, 1782. 

The Inspector-General has desired the 
following to be communicated, viz. :— 

The commanding officers of brigades 
will give orders that one officer, two non- 
commissioned officers and ten privates from 
each regiment parade on the ground de- 
signed for them, on Thursday, precisely at 
12 o'clock, When they arrive on the 
right of the ground, they will remain in 
column until they receive the signal of a 
rocket from the colonnade, when they will 
display to the left and occupy the ground 
marked out for their respective corps. At 
the signal of the second rocket they will 
retire to their respective encampments, 
when each adjutant will repair to the 
Point. The general desires it to take 
place accordingly. 

Here follow the orders of Washington issued on 
the same day, and on the 29th. Appended to the 
order of the 29th is the following memorandum 
and orders on the 3oth, from Washington, and 
Brigade orders by General Heath :— 


MEMORANDUM. 

The Commander-in-Chief desires his 
compliments may be presented to the 
officers’ ladies with and in the neighbor- 
hood of the army, together with a request 
that they will favor him with their com- 
pany at dinner on Thursday next, at West 
Point. The general will be happy to see 
any other ladies of his own or his friends’ 
acquaintance on the occasion, without the 
formality of a particular invitation. 


HEAD QUARTERS, NEWBURGH. 
MornING ORDERS, 30TH May, £782. 
The celebration of the birth of the Dau- 

phin of France is postponed until to-mor- 
row. It will then take place as prescribed 
this day. 
HIGHLANDS, May 30, 1782. 
To-morrow being appointed by his Ex- 
cellency, the Commander-in-Chief, to cele- 
brate the birth of the Dauphin of France, 
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the troops will have their provisions cooked 
by 11 o'clock, parade at half after 12 and 
march to the post assigned them, when each 
regiment will remain in column under cover 
until the discharge of three pieces of can- 
non from West Point, which will be a sig- 
nal for the column to advance and display 
to the left, in full view of the Point, and 
stack their arms, ‘That done, all the offi- 
cers, excepting one field officer to the 
brigade and one officer to each regiment, 
who are to remain with their corps, are 
requested to repair to West Point, where 
the General requests the pleasure of their 
company at dinner. As soon as the toasts 
are drank, after dinner, the officers will 
join their respective regiments. 

The Regimental Quartermasters will 
instantly apply to the conductor of mili- 
tary stores for three blank cartridges for 
each man and non-commissioned officer. 
They will be careful that all the other car- 
tridges are taken out of their boxes and 
delivered to the men as soon as the feu-de- 
Joie is over. 

Colonel Crane will please to direct that 
the thirteen cannon that are to compose 
the park are furnished with two hundred 
and eighty blank cartridges ; Fort Sher- 
burne with six, the South Redoubt with 
three and the garrison of Stony Point with 
thirteen. : 

Col. Crane’s regiment of artillery will 
parade and receive his Excellency on his 
arrival ; after which, one captain, lieuten- 
ant and two subalterns of the same regi- 
ment will form a guard of infantry and 
receive the Inspector-General’s particular 
orders. 

The discharge of thirteen cannon from 
the park after the first toast will be fol- 
lowed by a similar discharge from the gar- 
rison at Stony Point. 

Tie signal for the commencement of the 
Jeu-de-joie will be given by three cannon 
from Fort Sherburne ; and in each volley, 
as soon as the regiment on the left of the 
line has finished its fire, one cannon from 
the South Redoubt will be given as a signal 
for the park to renew the firing, which 
will be repeated three times. 

After the fire-works are played off, the 
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ceremony will be concluded by a discharge 
of three cannon from Fort Sherburne." 


! This celebration took place, with great parade, 
on Friday; the 31st of May, 1782. On what is 
now the “ Parade” at West Point, and not fr.c from 
Roe’s Hotel and renovated Fort Clinton, un im- 
mense Arbor was constructed under the direction 
of Villefranche, a French engineer, who employed 
about a thousand men in erecting it. It was com- 
posed of the trunks of trees as columns, with a 
roof and sides made of boughs curiously inter- 
twined. Its length was about 220 feet and its 
width about 80 feet. The number of columns was 
118. Every column was encircled with muskets 
and bayonets ; and the whole interior was decorated 
with evergreens and flowers, and emblematic de- 
vices, among which the French fleur-de-lis was 
conspicuous, There were also many appropriate 
mottoes, 

The whole army was paraded on the neighboring 
hills on the day of the entertainment, At the 
signal designated, all of the regimental officers left 
their commands and repaired to the Arbor, to par- 
take of the feast there, to which they had been in- 
vited. General Washington and his wife, with the 
invited guests, moved from General McDougall’s 
quarters to the Arbor at five ,o’clock in the after- 
noon, where a martial band was playing. 

At twelve o’clock at noon the General and his 
special guests had arrived in barges from New- 
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burgh. The most conspicuous members of that’ 
company were General and Mrs. Washington, with 
his suite; Governor and Mrs. Clinton and his suite; 
Major-General Knox and Adjutant-General Rand 
with their wives; Mr. Benson, the Attorney-General 
of New York; Mrs. Livingston, of the Lower Ma- 
nor, and Mrs, Montgomery, widow of the general 
killed at Quebec, There were a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen in attendance from the neigh- 
boring states of New York and New Jersey. 

After the cloth was removed, thirteen appropriate 
toasts were drank, each one being announced by a 
discharge of cannon, accompanied by music, The 
guests retired from the table at seven o’clock, when 
the regimental officers went back to their com- 
mands, The tables were removed from the Arhor, 
which was brilliantly illuminated in the evening by 
hundreds of candles; and a ball was there opened 
at the moment when the whole army gave a feu-de- 
joie, three times repeated, with canuon and mus- 
ketry, which awakened the echoes of the lofty 
hills. General Washington attended the ball, and 
according to Dr. Thacher, who was an eye-witness, 
he was unusually cheerful, and “ with a dignified 
and graceful air, having Mrs. Knox for his partner, 
carried down a dance of twenty couples in the 
Arbor, on the green grass.’’ The entertainment 
was concluded with a grand display of fire-works 
between ten and eleven o’clock at night, “ consist- 
ing-of rockets, wheels, fountains, trees, bee-hives, 
ballons, stars and fleur-de-lis, admirably con- 
structed.” —[Ep.] 





A SOLDIERS CHURCH. 


The Recorp is indebted for the following interest- 
ing account of the famous Soldiers’ Church, near 
Petersburg, Virginia, and for the photograph from 
which the engraving was made, to Wm, W. 
Folwell, LL. D., President of the University of 
Minnesota, 


Tue Engineer Brigade of the army of 
the Potomac, was composed of the Batta- 
lion of Regular Engineers, the 15th New 
York Volunteers and the soth New York 
Volunteers. The last named, known dur- 
ing the earlier campaigns as ‘ Stuart’s 
Engineers,’’ from the first colonel, Gen. 
Charles B. Stuart, C. E., was recruited 
from the machine-shops and factories of 
Seneca Falls and Waterloo, the lumber 
camps of the ‘* Southern: Tier,’’ the raft: 
men of the Delaware and Susquehanna, 
with a large infusion of stalwart young 
farmers. A detachment of six companies 
of this regiment, under the command of 


Lieutenant-Colonel and Brevet Brigadier- 
General Ira Spaulding, formed a part of 
the ‘‘household trvops’’ at army head- 
quarters for the last two years of the war. 
These companies were specially employed 
in pontoniering and bridge-building, but 
when not thus engaged, performed any 
other duties of their corps. Many of the 
fortifications in front of Petersburg were 
erected under the directions of their offi- 
cers; the non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers performing the mechanical work. 
The fall of 1864 had been thus passed 
by the command of General Spaulding. 
In the early part of January 1865, the 
winter camp was laid out and the huts 
neatly and substantially built. It so 
chanced that this camp was situated very 
near the site of the Poplar Grove Church, 
a building which did not long survive the 
advance of cold weather. Many a com- 
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CHURCH BUILT BY THE 5OTH N. Y. VOLUNTEERS, 


Vor. III.—36 
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fortable roof, a bunk or shelf might have 
been found in this and other camps, com- 
posed «f material from the desecrated 
edifice, removed in spite of the articles of 
war in general, and special orders from 
army headquarters in particular. 

Whether the commanding officer was 
actuated by any movings of conscience 
or not is impossible to state, but about the 
zoth of January he authorized one of the 
captains to erect on the parade ground a 
chapel, giving out as his reason, a desire 
to employ and entertain the men during 
the winter. 

The officer thus instructed was Captain 
and Brevet Major M. H. McGrath, of 
Painted Post, N. Y., a builder and archi- 
tect. Captain McGrath entered upon the 
work with enthusiasm. He selected his 
own Company F, Lieutenants A. B. Hough 
and H. McIntosh; Company B, Captain 
A. B. Dolan, and Company H, Captain 
A. C. Palmer. These companies mustered 
about 300 men ‘for duty.’’ Fifteen 
four-mule teams were detailed for hauling. 

The material was the yellow or pitch 
pine growing in that part of Virginia. 
This timber has a smooth and closely ad- 
hering -bark, which at a short distance 
shows the color of brown stone. Captain 


McGrath decided to so use his material - 


that the exterior should not present a 
square inch of anything but the bark. 
Accordingly, selecting logs about one foot 
in diameter and nineteen feet long, he 
planted them ‘‘on end’’ in trenches three 
feet deep, thus forming the outer walls. 
The flat side was hewn smooth, and the 
edges were trimmed parallel. The joints 
were covered outside by rods or poles about 
two inches in diameter, forming a bead- 
moulding. At top. of the walls were 
pinned ‘‘ plates’? hewn on three sides, 
showing the bark outside. On these were 
fitted the rafters neatly hewn. The roof 
was lathed with flattened poles and covered 
with handsome shingles, bolted, rived and 
shaved on the ground. The windows were 
closed by clean cotton cloth, outside of 
which small rods were crossed to imitate 
the ‘‘ quarries ’’ of stained glass windows. 
The fire-places and chimneys at either end 
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were formed within the outer wall, of one 
solid brick. . This was effected by building 
within a duplicate wall, leaving a space of 
eight inches, to be filled with tempered 
clay. 

When all was ready the inner wall was 
burned out and the tempered clay bakec 
in a mass, The annexed diagram shows 
the ground plan of the building. 

The floors were of puncheons, pinned 
to sleepers. .The seats were portable three- 
legged stools. 

The architect designed three elaborate 
rustic chandeliers, each holding eight 
candles, to light the interior. Inasmuch as 
the building was intended not merély for 
devotional purposes, but for the entertain- 
ment of the command, it was necessary to 
contrive foot-lights for the rostrum. 
Twenty-four tin-plates were got from the 
sutler, About one-third of their surfaces 
were bent at right angles and nailed to the 
floor, The remainder of the discs con- 
cealed a row of candles from the audience. 


A 
oe 





at 


GROUND PLAN OF THE CHURCH. 


No sooner was the building completed— 
and but twenty days were consumed—than 
it was put to use. On Sundays the public 
religious services were held. On Wednes 
day and: Saturday evenings the men held 
their prayer meetings. Other evenings 
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were chiefly occupied by a series of 
amateur entertainments, under the leader- 
ship of those two enterprising ‘‘ end men,’’ 
Frank Day and Neil Rogers, of Company 
B. These entertainments were excellent 
of their kind, and were largely attended 
by officers from army and corps _head- 
quarters. On one of the occasions when 
the troops were honored by the presence 
of the commanding general, the follow- 
ing extempore conundrum brought down 
the house. ‘*Why has Lee left off 
Bourbon ?’’ Answer: ‘* because he has 
had two many horns of Mead (e).”’ 

The writer regrets that he is not in pos- 
session of sufficient information to make 
any worthy mention of the musical enter- 
tainment given in the month of February, 
by an orchestra composed of the most 
skilful musicians in the corps and division 
bands, and led by Captain Halstead of 
New York city. It was repeated at the 
instance of several general officers. The 
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outside attendance at length became so 
large that it was necessary to reserve cer- 
tain evenings for the command alone. 

Thus the winter passed gaily, and at 
length the refitting of the pontoon trains 
gave notice of the early opening of the 
campaign. On the morning of the 29th 
of April, 1865, the command of General 
Spaulding broke camp and bade farewell 
to the scene of so much fun and good-fel- 
lowship. As the companies formed for the 
last time on the color line, facing the 
front of the chapel, they read on a neatly 
painted sign-board ; 

‘* PRESENTED TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
PopLaR GROVE CHURCH, BY A DETACHMENT 
OF THE 50TH N. Y. ENGINEERS, LIEUTEN- 
ANT-COLONEL J. SPAULDING COMMAND- 
ING.”’ 

It is reported that the building is still 
standing. For some time after the close 
of the war, it was used as a Freedinen’s 
Hospital and School House. 





A CURIOUS HANDBSILL. 


The ReEcorp is indebted to Mr. Geo. C. Mason, of 
Newport, Rhode Island, for the following copy 
of a rare handbill in his possession. Its contents 
are in the form of a letter, printed on each side 
of the sheet, which is the size of ship-post. It is 
a burlesque, evidently written by a loyalist. 


INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 
FROM BOSTON. 


Narrative of the battle on the 19th of 
July, at Roxborough,' and the total de- 
struction of the army and fleet at 
Boston, by Yfrow Christiana, 

Capt. Vandar Spiegal. 


1 Roxbury, where, in July, 1775, the right wing 
of Washington’s army, under General Artemas 
Ward, had constructed a powerful work, The 
division was composed of the brigades of Generals 
Thomas and Spencer. On the evening of the 18th 
of July, a strong party of British took possession of 
an advanced post in Roxbury, and on the following 
day (19th) an incessant cannonade was kept up on 
the American works. There was a movement that 
indicated a sallying out of British troops during 
the cannonade, General Thomas was prepared to 
receive them. A letter-writer quoted by Mr. Fro- 


Boston, July 22, 1775. 
Sir: 

I am now to give an account of the com- 
plete and most glorious victory gained over 
the mercenaries by the gallant Provincials 
on the r9th of July, on which day Heaven 
gave up our enemies into our hands and 
made us entire masters of this country, pur- 
chased by our ancestors. I will endeavor 
to be as particular as the tumult of my joy 
will permit. July 18th, our whole army, 
consisting, with the reinforcements from 
Virginia, Philadelphia, New York and 
Albany, of 80,000 foot and 10,000 horse, 
having been reviewed by General Washing- 
ton and the Major-Generals Lee, Ward 
and Schuyler, it was agreed in council to 
drive the enemy from their post on the 
Neck and oblige them to evacuate Boston. 

All the next day preparations were made 


thingham (Siege of 
“* Roxbury is amazingly strong. 
puzzle ten thousand troops to go through it—I mean 
of the best in the world.”—[Ep.] 


Boston, page 226), wrote: 
I believe it would 
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for the attack. Our chief dependance was 
on a movable fortification, which had been 
planned by the ingenious Generals Lee 
and Putnam, and finished under the in- 
spection of the latter, doing honour to the 
inventors. It consisted of a dbreastwork 
formed of massy pieces of timber, laid 
horizontally, cannon-proof, extending in 
front, so as to cover a line of 200 men and 
an equal number on each flank. This was 
mounted with 20 pieces of cannon, which 
we had taken at ‘Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, and being supported on thirty 
wheels, artfully disposed at proper dis- 
tances within the inclosures, could be 
moved with great velocity along the Neck, 
towards Boston, by the strength and dex- 
terity of thirty men applied to each wheel. 
To conceal this manceuvre from the enemy, 
Gens. Schuyler and Ward were ordered to 
march with a body of 5000 foot and 1200 


horse before the works, while Generals- 


Washington and Lee marched behind with 
the remainder of the army. 

With this disposition, at seven o’clock 
on the 19th of July, our forces made their 
approaches towards Boston. Gen. Gage, 
judging, as we supposed, that we had left 
our intrenchments at Roxborough to give 
him battle, despatched Generals Burgoyne 
and Clinton with a detachment of 4000 
men to attack us. We marched briskly 
under a heavy fire of their artillery, by 
which we lost many men. Both armies 
were soon within musket shot of each 
other, when the enemy pressed hard on our 
left wing. Commanded by the gallant 
Schuyler, at a signal given, our men re- 
treated precipitately. As we expected, the 
mercenaries were ordered to pursue, and 
the Provincials retreated till they reached 
the breastwork, when, dividing suddenly 
into two columns, our artillery from the 
fortification began to play, and the heaviest 
discharge of musquetry ever known was 
made by our main body on the pursuers. 
Never was greater slaughter or more con- 
sternationseen. ‘lhe melancholy prospect 
will never be effaced from my mind. Hoy 
often did I wish that some of our patriotic 
friends of the Constitutional Society could 
have had the happiness of beholding the 
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glorious spectacle ! 
men fell at once. 


Whole ranks of their 
The officers in vain 
endeavoured to rally the soldiery or to pre- 


serve any order in the flight. Generals 
Burgoyne and Clinton fell before our 
works, the former being shot by the brave 
Schuyler with a rifle-barrel gun at 200 
yards distance. 

By this time Gen. Howe, Lord Percy, 
and Gen. Gage himself, with the remain- 
der of the troops sallied forth from Boston 
with all the sailors who could be found 
from the men-of-war,,to cover their flight ; 
but it was in vain to oppose the superior 
prowess and heroic enthusiasm of our men. 
We seemed to derive benefit from strata- 
gem, and approach further under cover. 
At a word, we leaped over our works, 
headed by the invincible Putnam, and 
mowed down the flying enemy with melan- 
choly success. 

In short, the defeat was entire ; we pur- 
sued them into Boston itself, took 2000 
prisoners, and destroyed their whole army, 
excepting a few marines, who escaped 
with the sailors on board the ships. Four 
of their generals are among the dead— 
Gage, Howe, Clinton and Burgoyne. 
Lord Percy was taken prisoner by the hand 
of the resistless Ward, as he was running 
through the streets of Boston. The mer- 
cenaries, it must be owned, behaved 
bravely ; but what could they do against 
men of such determined valor and superior 
discipline as the New Englanders, espe- 
cially as they had been cut off from their 
usual quantity of beef and porter, which 
our surgeons discovered on dissecting a 
number of them. 

We'only lost-two of our generals—Lee 
and Putnam. With sorrow I must say, 
the former fell by the hands of General 
Washington. Confident of his military 
abilities, he disputed the propriety of some 
orders, and said ‘‘ he had seen service,’’ on 
which the General shot him immediately 
through the head. In his cabinet was 
found a tract in manuscript, entitled ‘* All 
men equal, with a full proof of their right 
to be ‘governed without laws,’ ’’ a folio 
volume, with large comments on a book 
called ‘* Zucina sine Concubitu,’’ and a 








dozen bottles of Zumstrick's Balsam of 
Life. 

The catastrophe of the illustrious Put- 
nam equals anything in the Grecian or 
Roman annals. When the enemy were fly- 
ing on the Neck, Gen. Howe, after striv- 
ing to rally them in vain, stalked suddenly 
in the rear, exposed to the fire of our men, 
as if he courted death. General Putnam 
ordered us to halt, and ran towards the 
enemy, to take him prisoner or conquer 
him in single combat. As he advanced, 
Howe discharged his pistols ; but Putnam, 
reserving his fire, advanced, and bade him 
surrender, which he did, presenting his 
sword, But as the victorious Putnam was 
conveying his captive in triumph from 
danger, a party of the mercenaries, who, 
stung with shame to see their General de- 
serted, had resolved to relieve him, madly 
discharged a volley at Putnam, by which 
they were both mortally wounded. 

Howe, hanging over the breathless body 
of his conqueror, was heard to make this 
exclamation as he expired: ‘‘I am sorry 
that I have been the unlucky occasion of a 
misfortune by which the wor/d is deprived 
of the greatest military genius, and liberty 
of its best defender.”’ 

It must be granted that Howe was 
worthy of a better cause, and, against any 
other enemy ¢han a Putnam, would have 
been successful. Thus fell the immortal 
Putnam, of whom posterity will say, that 
he was a complete general, an ingenious 
and diligent carpenter, and an attentive 
and facetious savern-keeper. 

There was found in Gen. Burgoyne’s 
pocket a cross, a string of beads, a Romish 
missal, a piece of the Holy Napkin, and a 
letter from the Pope, by which it appeared 
that the General was a pensioner of his 
Holiness. 

3ut it is time to proceed to matters more 
important. Having thus destroyed the 
whole English army, nothing remained but 
that we should prevent the ships from 
escaping or burning the town. For this 
purpose we had prepared, by direction of 
Dr. Franklin, a number of vessels—one for 
each ship—constructed on the same prin- 
ciples with that of the philosophic J/. 
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Day, in which persons could work at their 


ease under water. They were ready by the 
dark of the evening, and being properly 
manned and supplied with the necessary 
implements, were immediately launched, 
fastened with strong cables to their seve- 
ral rafts, with a capstan, by working which 
they might ascend or descend at pleasure, 
and were sunk to such a depth as that they 
might be carried down to the ships by the 
force of the swbagueous tide, the utility of 
which our sailors had often experienced, 
when towing in hogsheads of gin under 
water to elude the oppressive officers of the 
customs. 

[ cannot better give you an account of 
this expedition than in the words of Cap- 
tain Springe, who commanded the vessel 
which blew up the Admiral’s ship. 


* About eight o’clock, with ten men inclosed, I 
put off in my vessel. ‘The upper tide was strong 
against us, so that the lower current carried us but 
slowly along. We were all very cheerful, and 
found no disagreeble sensations except a foul smell, 
as of putrid bilge-water, from which we relieved 
ourselves with a dram. I steered my vessel so as to 
fall athwart the Admiral’s stern. Here we fixed ; 
and having taken some jars of oi/, which hung on 
our sides, the water became smooth, and we could 
see every object around us distinctly, We worked 
at our capstan, and hoisted the vessel up under the 
stern of the ship. We then began to pierce her 
beside the eelson, directly under the magazine, 
with instruments worked by a curious machine in- 
vented for the service. By this time 7Zom Dawes, 
an intrepid sailor, who had béen pressed on board 
the ship in confederacy with us, had lain a train of 
powder, from the place at which he heard us boring, 
having watched for this purpose iv the powder-room, 
slid gently along the fire-chains, and diving down 
to the side of our boat, gave a stroke against it, as 
a signal that all was ready, and then rising, swam 
as fast as he could to the shore. We had now 
worked for an hour, and finding no further resist- 
ance, introduced a conductor through the aperture, 
and made aheavy discharge of electrical fires. It 
is impossible to describe the scene that ensued. 
We were struck to a prodigious distance, and two 
of our men dashed to pieces by the shock. The 
noise was louder than the most violent thunder. 
The sea seemed to be on fire, and, from the explo- 
sions which we repeatedly heard, we were apprised 
of what we afterwards learned—that our compa- 
nions had with equal success destroyed the other 
ships. Soon as we recovered from our astonish- 


ment, I ordered the weights to be dropped from our 
bottom, and our vessel immediately mounted to the 
surface, We then uncovered the hatches, and, good 
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heavens, what a spectacle was before us! Boston 
harbor one scene of blood and fire! The Admi- 
ral, his lady, the officers and all the crew, with the 
commanders and crew of every ship in the port, 
perished on this ,lorious night. We were wel- 
comed on our landing by the huzzas of our applaud- 
ing countrymen, Dr. Chauncey, in particular, 
threw his arms round my neck and kissed me. This 
is a true account, and from your humble servant, 
ANDREW SPRINGE, 

The next morning the most delicious 
prospect regaled our eyes. If we turned 
them to Boston or the Neck, we found 
every place strewed with the carcasses of 
our enemies; if to the harbour, we saw 
the water covered with the wrecks of their 
proud navy. The shock given to the water 
by the explosions must have been prodi- 
gious, for Co/. Pringle informed me that 
ten thousand mackerel and forty thousand 
tons cod were seen floating dead in the 
river the next morning. 

Thus in one day Great Britain has 
found how little able her arms and fleets 
are to withstand the courage and ingenuity 
of New England. 

If the Ministry think that this is not 
decisive, let them send over 50,000 men, 
or as many ship$ as they can spare, and 
they shall soon experience the fate of their 
predecessors. 


1 Charles Chauncey, D.D., a clergyman of Boston 
at that time, a thorough patriot, and a great “ politi- 
cal preacher,” 
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I forgot to tell you it is believed here 
that the Pretender is among the dead, as 
General Lee, who says he saw him in Ger- 
many, pointed him out in the beginning 
of the engagement, among the mercena- 
ries, in the dress of a common soldier. 
We lost about sixty men, the greater part 
of which fell from the fire of the enemy, 
when Gen. Putnam desired them to halt, 
that he might take Gen. Howe prisoner. 

As soon as you have read this letter, 
transmit it to the Lords C n and 
C——m and Mr. W——-s. ‘Twill 
revive their spirits. Their Lordships pre- 
dicted and prayed for this victory, and 
their prophecies have wonderfully for- 
warded their own completion. 

I have sent you some sames and the 
outlines of affidavits, which, if this account 
should be disputed, you may fill up as you 
shall find convenient. 

From your most humble servant, 
PuILip Proce, 
Captain of the 6th Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Rifle-men. 


The foregoing account was brought from 
IRELAND in the schooner lately taken at the 
Eastward by the Continental cruisers, and 
though designed as a burlesque, perhaps 
may prove prophetic of what, in some mea- 
sure, may happen before long. 





A HUNDRED 


A HUNDRED years ago a contest existed 
between the colonies of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania as to the title and right of posses- 
sion to and jurisdiction over the territory 
contiguous to the rivers Youghiogheny, 
Monongahela, and to the Upper Ohio. 
The territory in controversy was claimed by 
Virginia as the ‘‘ West Augusta District ’’ 
of Augusta county, organized in 1738. 
The ‘‘ West Augusta District’’ never was 
legally erected into a separate county of 
that name, but remained a portion of 
Augusta county until 1776, when it was 
erected into the three counties of Youghio- 
gheny, Monongahela and Ohio, by the 


YEARS AGO. 


House of Burgesses. Dr. John Conolley 
was commandant of ‘‘ West Augusta Dis- 
trict,’’ under Virginia authority, with 
headquarters at ‘‘ Fort Pitt,’’ named by 
him Fort Dunmore. In January, 1774, 
he went to Staunton, the county seat, and 
there took the oath as a justice of the 
peace of Augusta county, and thus super- 
added civil to his military powers as com- 
mandant. It is true (says Kerchwal) ‘‘ that 
at a convention held in 1775, for the pur- 
pose of devising a plan for resisting the 
oppressions of the mother country, it was 
decided that the landholders of ‘ West 
Augusta’ should be considered as a dis- 
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tinct county, and have the liberty of send- 
ing two delegates to represent them in 
general convention as aforesaid. It had 
its name, he says, more from general 
usage—from its remoteness from the seat 
of justice, and from its western locality.’”’ 
When the western boundary of Pennsylva- 
nia was finally. established, the principal 
part of Youghiogheny county fell within 
the limits of Pennsylvania, and the residue 
of it, by act of the Virginia Legislature, in 
1785, was annexed to Ohio county, and 
thus Youghiogheny county ceased to be. 
Most of its territory now forms Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania. 

The territory west of the Alleghenies, 
claimed by Pennsylvania, was organized 
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into the county of Westmoreland in 1773. 
Hannah’s Town, situated about three miles 
from the present town of Greensburg, was 
established as the county seat. Hon. 
Robert Hannah presided ; Arthur St. Clair 
was appointed prothonotary or clerk; and 
this was the first regularly-organized county 
court held in the West. Connolly, with a 
military force of 150 men, forcibly obstruc- 
ted the proceedings of this court at the 
April Term, 1774, but only temporarily. 

Washington county was organized in 
1781, and the town of Washington was 
established as the county seat. 

Allegheny county, with Pittsburgh as the 
county seat, was organized in 1788. 

Newark, O. Is 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


REVERSE OF THE SEAL OF PENNSYL- 
vANIA. — Among the collections of the 
Wyoming Historical Society, are several 
commissions signed by Thomas Mifflin, 
governor, from 1791 to 1799, and one by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1787, all of which 
bear the well-known seal of the state. The 
reverse of the seal is not so well known, I 
send you a rubbing of it. The device is the 
Goddess of Liberty, holding in one hand 
a sword and in the other the pileus and 
cap, and standing on a crouching lion. 

Frep. C. JOHNSON, 

Wilkes-Barre. 


WINTHROP SARGENT. —(REcoRD for Oct., 
p. 471.) A biographical sketch of Mr, 
Sargent may be found in the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 
1869-1870, pp. 322-324. 


Earty AMERICAN EDITION OF POPE’s 
Essay ON Man.—(Recorp for Sept., p. 
421.) I have a copy of Pope’s Essay on 
Man, printed at Newbury, Mass., in 1780. 

Groton, Mass. Ss. A. G 


First READING-Room IN AMERICA.— 
Extract from the ‘‘ Farmers’ Weekly Mu- 


seum, or Lay Preachers’ Gazette,’’ Wal- 

pole and Vermont Journal, Walpole, New 

Hampshire, Monday, Jan. 7, 1799 :— 
‘The late amiable and enterprising Mr. 


Van Hook, of New York, was the first, 
we believe, who established a Reading- 
room in America. It was sufficiently en- 
couraged during his lifetime, but upon his 
unfortunate decease it was closed, to the 
regret of the lovers of literature. It is a 
pleasing and honourable circumstance to 
the inhabitants of New York that an es- 
tablishment so useful is revived. Mr. G. 
Painter has issued his prospectus of an 
arrangement of this kind, and proposes, 
on the first of the present year, to greet 
the reader with every variety of literary 
and miscellaneous literature for the inquisi- 
tive scholar.’’ * * * * He ‘* proposes to 
have every paper of note, either in Europe 
or America.”’ Way kt, 
Camden, N. J., Oct. 17, 1874. 


THE ‘* CLERICAL GOWN AND Banps,’’— 
‘© W., J. P.,”’ in the November number of 
the RecorD, speaks of the growing disuse 
of the black gown by ministers in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Caurch. The reason 
may be found, I apprehend, in the, ten- 
dency of many of the later clergy of that 
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church to insist upon being considered 
‘* priests’’ —sacrificers—and not merely 
teachers. The academic black gown indi- 
cates the true functions of the Christian 
minister as a feacher, and no truly Protest- 
ant minister will claim to be anything 
more. ‘The white surplice is borrowed 
from the Roman Catholic Church, wherein 
the vital doctrine of transubstantiation 
confers the duties of a priesthood—a race 
of sacrificers—upon the minister, and is 
therefore an appropriate robe on those 
ministers. 

When the Reformation struck at the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, it also dealt 
a serious blow against the claims of the 
‘« priesthood’’ as mediators between God 
and man. The old church felt this logical 
blow keenly, and held the Council at 
Trent to avert its force. To be a ‘ priest,’’ 
aman must have something to sacrifice ; 
so the doctrine of transubstantiation was. 
imposed on the church. It was declared 
that the manipulations of a Christian min- 
ister over bread and wine, changed those 
elements into the real body and blood of 
Christ, which he sacrificed anew whenever 
he broke the bréad and poured out the 
wine ; so making him a real “ priest.”’ 

The compromising authors of the Pro- 
testant Book of Common Prayer, left the 
word ‘* priest’ in that liturgy, and many 
ministers of the. Protestant Episcopal 
Church are making the most of its pre- 
sence there. Jesus Christ, making the 
great and final sacrifice of himself for the 
sins of the world, left no need nor room 
for a ‘‘ priest’? in Hischurch. There can- 
not be a ‘‘priest,’’ properly speaking, in 
that church, and the wearing of the sur- 
plice in the pulpit, and so elevating the 
minister above the feacher to an atoning 
_ priest, is offensive to the common sense 
of the occupants of the pews and disloyal 
to the Protestant faith in its purity. 

T. KC. 

PAYMENTS BY THE STATE OF MARYLAND. 
—I copy for the Recorp, from original 
manuscript, the following charges paid by 
the state of Maryland :— 

July 16, 1781. Paid Capt. John Pitt 
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for 46 days’ hire of his vessel, transporting 
troops under the command of the Marquis 
de la Fayette, to Head of Elk, and going 
express to Virginia, 73, 6s. 6d. 
July 20, 1781. Paid John Dorsey & Co. 
for the schooner Mauéilus 38 days in trans- 
port service, conveying troops under the 
command of the Marquis de la Fayette, 
from the Head of Elk to Annapolis and 
back, ; . £388, 10s. 9d. 
August Il, 1781. "Paid Septimus Noel 
for 23 days’ pilotage on board the brig 
Nesbit, while transporting troops under 
command of the Marquis de la Fayette, 
£23, 105. 4d. 
Sept. 12, 1781. Paid David Weems for 
hire @f the schooner Rache/, transporting 
troops under the Marquis de la Fayette, in 
May last, 36 days, £86, 125. 3d. 
January 19, 1782. Paid John Sutton for 
hire of the schooner Loftery, for transport- 
ing the Marquis’s troops down the bay, 
£152, 9s. 1d. 
February 18, 1782. Paid for sloop hire 
bringing up flour from Patuxent, after the 
Nautilus was run ashore by the enemy, 
£98, 198. 11d. 
Sept. 14, 1782. Paid tor hire of the 
brig Mesdit and sloop Porpoise, both armed, 
for the purpose of transporting the troops 
under the command of the Marquis de la 
Fayette, P - £983, tos. gd. 
May 7, 1783. ‘Proclamation of Peace. 
Paid James McCubbin for one hogshead 
of rum for the public entertainment, 
437) 145. od. 
May 17, 1783. Paid Thomas Cresap 
for dieting and wagon hire for Capt. Mi- 
chael Cresap’s company, on their march to 
Boston in 1775, _ - £40, 145. 3d. 
August 16, 1783. Paid John Shaw for 
sundries for the rejoicing and illumination 
of the Stadt-House on the news of, peace, 
£46, 8s. 7d. 
August 16, 1783. Paid Daniel Wells 
for an ox for the rejoicing on the news of 
peace,. . ZL 20, os. od. 
December 24, 1783. "Paid George Mann 
the amount of his account for entertain- 
ment on the news of peace, in April last, 
£269, 6s. 10d. 
December 24, 1783. Paid George Mann 














the amount of his account for an enter- 
tainment given by the legislature to his 
Excellency General Washington, 

L713, 6s. 6d. 

December 24, 1783. Paid John Wilmot 
for riding to give notice of General Wash- 
ington’s approach, . £3» 155. od. 

December 24, 1783. Paid Cornelius 
Mills for sundry liquors furnished at the 
Coffee House, per order of the Governor 
and Council, on the arrival of General 
Washington in town,' £10, 108. od. 

December 20, 1784. Paid Charles W. 
Peale for the portrait of General Washing- 
ton, Rep ae £213, 45. 8d. 
This latter payment was made in specie. 
As I have unexpectedly come to the sub- 
ject of Washington’s portraits, I may pro- 
perly. inquire of the Recorp, What has 
become of the portrait of Washington 
which was captured with Col. Laurens on 
board the ship Mercury, in 1780, by 
Capt. Keppel ? 

A London paper, dated Oct. 11, 1780, 
describes the picture as follows: ‘* The 
picture of General Washington taken on 
board the Mercury packet by Captain 
Keppel, is a most striking likeness, and 
was presented by the captain to his rela- 
tion, the admiral.’’ 

Is this picture still in existence? Did 
Col. Laurens intend it as a present for the 
King of Holland? If so, was it with the 
knowledge and consent of Washington ?? 

W. T. R. SAFFELL. 
Baltimore, Oct., 1874. 





THe Wyominc Massacre.—The follow- 
ing is a copy of a paper in the collections 
of the Wyoming (Penn.) Historical So- 
ciety. The persons alluded to, were fugi- 
tives from the valley, which had been 
desolated only a few days before, by 
Tories and Indians under Colonel John 
Butler. FrED. C. JOHNSON. 

Wilkes-Barré. 


1 This was on the occasion of Washington’s visit 
to Annapolis to resign his commission into the 
hands of the President of Congress, General 
Thomas Mifflin.—{ Ep. } 

2 These queries are partially answered by the 
letter of Hon. R. C, Winthrop, on page 525 of the 
REcorD.—[Ep.] 
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Permit the - Bearer Sargt Wm Searl 
with 12 women and children in company 
with him to pass unmolested to some part 
of the state of Connecticut where they 
may be able by their industry to obtain an 
honest living They being part of the 
Unhappy Distrest People Drove off from 
Wyoming By the Tories and Indians and 
are truly a Stript and Distrest People and 
their Circumstance truly calls for the 
Charity of all Christian People and are 
Especially recommended By me to all 
Christian People and to all authority both 
Civil and Military and to all Continental 
officers and commisaries to Issue provision 
and other Necessaryes for their Relief on 
the road. 
Given under my hand att fort Penn 
July 14th 1778 
Jacos Strowp Coll. 
On the above pass are the following 
endorsements : 
Newton, Sussex Co., July 18, 1778. 
This is to certify that the within Wm 
Searl and 12 persons drew provisions of 
bread for three days Epw. Duntop, 
A. C. G. of Issues. 
Fishkill Landing, 30th Aug. 1778. 
These may certify that Wm Searl and 9 
persons have drawn allowance of provision 
for two days. AARON STONE, Clk, 
[The party was 3 less than at the start. 
What was their fate ?] ° 
Hartford, Sept. %4, 1778.—Delivered 
the within persons Provision up to and in- 
cluding the 15th inst. 
Hartford, Sept. 16.—Del'd. the within 
persons Provision up to and including 17 
inst. 1778. 


SomE Questions.—The Recorp for 
October 1874 (p. 453), in ‘Items of 
Early-Time Kentucky , History,’’ says; 
‘‘Explorers and traders had entered it 
(Ky.) many years before Colonel Daniel 
Boone penetrated it. In 1770 Christopher 


Gist being one of them and probably the 
earliest.’’ 

‘A Topographical Description of such 
Parts of North America,’’ &c., by T. 
Pownall, M. P. (London 1776, folio) page 
32, says: ‘* 1 extract # from the Journal of 
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a Second Tour made by Mr. Gist in 1761, 
for the express purpose of examining these 
lands ’’—referring to a topographical de- 
scription of the country between the Ohio 
river and Allegheny mountains on the 
N. W. and §S. E., and the Monongahela 
and Great Kanawa rivers on N. E. and 
S. W. That there shall be no question 
as to which Gist, I state that Governor 
Pownall prints in this work (now before 
me and just received from London), 
Christopher Gist’s journal, October 31, 
1750, to May 19,1751. (Gist’s 3d tour 
was made with Major George Washington, 
commencing November 15, 1753.) ‘The 
name of the ‘* Father of Waters ’’ is printed 
** Messachibee.”’ 

How can these statements be made con- 
sistent with the fact that Christopher Gist 
died of small-pox in the autumn of 1759? 

To make history reliable and useful, it 


is necessary to watch and correct the~ 


details. 


M. M. Jones. 


Utica, N. Y. 


My name, my country, what are they to thee? 

What whether high or low my pedigree ? 

Perhaps I far surpassed all other men : 

Perhaps I fell behind them all—what then ? 

Suffice it, stranger, that thou seest a tomb, 

Thou know’st its use; it hides, no matter whom. 

In Notes and Queries (London), Vol. 
VILL, p. 491, it is said ‘*the above lines 
are to be seen on a tombstone in Virginia.’”’ 
In what churchyard or burying-ground 
are they to be found? 


‘* We hear from Boston, N. E., that nine 
Dissenting ministers have forsaken the 
‘Good Old Cause’ and renounced the 
Errors of Fanaticism to Embrace the Doc- 
trines of the Church of England, and have 
published a Declaration containing the 
Reasons which mov’d them to it.’’— 
London Weekly Journal, Dec. 18th, 1722. 
What are the names of these nine seceders ? 

Newark, N. J. Jno. I. Youna. 


Tue OLDEsT EmicraTION Socrety.—The 
following sheet, giving an account of, 
probably, the first society formed in Amer- 
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ica for the assistance of persons emigrating 
from foreign countries, we find among the 
MS. papers of the Scott family, who came 
from Alnwick, Northumberland, England, 
in the year 1795, and settled in the neigh- 
borhood of this city. It is, perhaps, the 
only original account of the formation and 
constitution of this society in existence, 
and we therefore transmit it to the AMERI- 
CAN HisToRICAL REcorpD for preservation. 
The MS. collection of letters, &c., referred 
to, are in the hands of D. O. Scott, Esq., 
of Newark, N. J., a grandson of Gavin 
Scott, the first settler from old Alnwick. 

Wo. HALL, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


New York, May 22d, 1794. 
The New York Society for the information and as- 
sistance of persons emigrating from foreign 
countries, 


WnheREAS, from the oppressions of many of the 
governinents of Europe, and the public calamities 
likelyto ensue, persons of various descriptions are 
migrating to the United States of America for pro- 
tection and safety ; and 

WHEREAS, emigrants upon their first arrival in 
these states frequently sustain great inconvenience 
in consequence of their being unacquainted with 
the manners and customs of the country, and the 
most eligible mode of « lishing themselves in 
their several professions ; 

WE, the subscribers, agree to form ourselves into 
a society for the purpose of affording information 
and encouragement to persons of the above descrip- 
tion: And for the. better effecting these objects, 
adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION. 

I. This Society shall be known and distinguished 
by the name and description of Zhe New York So- 
ciety for the Information and Assistance of Persons 
Emigrating from Foreign Countries. 

II. The Society shall meet regularly the first 
Thursday in every month, or oftener, if necessary, 
at such time and place as they may appoint. 

III. No person shall be admitted into this So- 
ciety but upon the recommendation of two mem- 
bers, and with the consent of a majority; to be ta- 
ken by ballot at the meeting of the Society imme- 
diately succeeding that at which such person shall 
have been proposed, 

IV. The officers of this Society shall consist of a 
President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Physician, 
Register, Secretary, and a Committee of Conference 
and Correspondence, to be elected by ballot every 
six months. 








V. The Committee of Conference and Corres- 
pondence shall consist of twelve members, of whom 
the Treasurer, Physician, Register and Secretary, 
for the time being, shall be members; four of the 
remaining eight members shall go out every three 
months ; they shall correspond with individuals and 
public bodies for promoting the objects of this In- 
stitution; and upon the arrival of emigrants, shall 
afford them such information and assistance as their 
respective circumstances may require, and the funds 
of the Society enable them to grant. 

VI. This Constitution shall not be altered except 
such alteration be proposed at one meeting, and 
agreed to at the next succeeding meeting, by three- 
fourths of the members present. 

VII. No new bye-laws shall be made, nor any 
alteration in the existing ones, unless proposed at 
one meeting and agreed to at the next, by a majority 
of the members present. 

Published by order of the Society. 

WILLIAM SING, President. 
L. WAYLAND, Secretary. 

N. B. Further particulars respecting this Society 
may be known by applying to L. Wayland, Secretary, 
at his Bookstore, No. 151 Water Street, New York, 
to whom all letters of information or enquiry for 
the Committee of Conference and Correspondence, 
are to be addressed. 


CoLoNEL GEORGE Mercer.—I send you 
the original commission of Colonel GEORGE 
MERCER, of Virginia, as Agent of the Ohio 
Company ; also his Power of Attorney, as 
stamp distributer, given to James Mercer, 

Utica, N. Y. M. M. Jones. 

Stafford Court House, July 4th, 1763. 
Sir: 

From our knowledge of you, we, trusting 
in your skill, abilities and address, do, as 
Members of the Ohio Company, impower 
you to solicit for that Company, according 
to the following Instructions : 

You are to proceed, as soon as conve- 
nient, to London, and upon your arrival 
there, communicate your Errand and In- 
structions to Mr, Dinwiddie and Messrs. 
Hanburys, who are Members of the Ohio 
Company, and will assist you in every par- 
ticular for the general advantage of the 
Company. 

You are then to apply to Charlton 
Palmer, Esq., our present agent, with 
whom you are to act jointly to procure us 
Leave to take up our Lands according to 
the Terms mentioned ‘in our Petition to his 
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Majesty, which you now have with you. 
If this cannot be obtained, to endeavor to 
have us reimbursed the Money we have 
spent on the Faith of the late King’s 
former Grant to us. If any Objections 
should be made to either or both of these 
Points, you will be able fully to answer 
them by our stated Case, which Mr, Pal- 
mer has, and the Papers you have with 
you. 

It will be of great service to us for you 
to wait upon Lord Halifax, and We desire 
you to use all possible Means to get him to 
be our Patron; and it will be necessary to 
give him a Copy of the State of our Case, 
and also at the bottom of it a Memorandum 
of what we request now to be done. 

You will write us, we hope, by every 
Opportunity, what you have done. 

At some convenient time settle the Com- 
pany’s Account with Messrs. Hanburys, 
which, when done, inform us of for our 
Guidance. 

It will not be amiss, in your Transac- 
tions with the great People of Business, to 
say a great Deal in as few Words as possi- 
ble, and often to put them in Mind if they 
seem to forget us. 

We doubt not of your Economy in the 
Expenses, and in your Dispatch in return- 


-ing to us; therefore, wishing you success, 


we have the Pleasure to be, 
Sir, your real Friends, &c., 
J. MERCER, JOHN TAYLOE, 
PHIL. Lup. LEE,« PRESLEY THORNTON, 
Tuos, Lup. LEg, LUNSFORD LOMAX, 
RICHARD LEE, 
Sir: 

As I am obliged to quit this Colony on 
Business of Importance, and expect some 
Consignments of stamped Paper and Parch- 
ment will arrive in my absence, I desire 
you will have them immediately, on their 
Arrival, properly secured for his Majesty’s 
Use and Orders. And I impower and re- 
quire you to do and perform every particu- 
lar Service, as well for the Security and 
Preservation of the said stamped Paper 
and Parchment which may hereafter arrive, 
or has been already imported for the Use of 
this Colony, as for the Distribution of them 
to the Country, if they shall hereafter 
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think them necessary, and demand them 
agreeable to the Act of Parliament. 

And I do also give you Power and 
Authority tg appoint one or more Assist- 
ants, as you may find it necessary, and to 
act and do in the said Office every Matter 
and Thing whatsoever which I myself 
could do were I present, agreeable to the 
printed Instructions herewith given. And 
for so doing this shall be your Warrant. 
Given at Williamsburg, under my Hand 
and Seal, this 18th day of November,1765. 

Grorce Mercer, [L.s.] 

To Jas. Mercer, Esq., of the Colony of 
Virginia, 

SunpDAY-ScHOOLS—THEIR FIRST EsTab- 
LISHMENT IN AmERICA.—The REcorD for 
July, page 326, also March, page 126. A 
recent English work, ‘‘The First Fifty 
Years of the Sunday-school, by W. H. 
Watson, one of the Secretaries of the 
Sunday-schoo! Union, London; Sunday- 
school Union, 56 Old Bailey,’’ 8vo. pp. 
168, has some information on this subject. 
This book contains no date, but was 
printed after 1862. 

Page 80, the author speaking of the ex- 
tension of the Sunday-school to America, 


says: ‘* The Sunday-school idea, improved - 


by the introduction of unpaid teachers, 
and with greater attention to its religious 
character, was developed in the United 
States by Francis Asbury, the patriarch 
of American Methodism. He planted 
what may be called the first American 
Sunday-school in Hanover county, Virgi- 
nia, in 1786. In 1790 the Methodist Con- 
ference formally resolved on establishing 
Sunday-schools for poor children, white 
and black.’ It will thus be perceived that 
the Southern States took the lead in this 
movement, but they were speedily followed 
by the’ Northern ones. In the year 1791 
a society was established at Philadelphia, 
under the title of ‘The First-day or Sun- 
day-school Society.’ Those who united in 
the enterprise were of different denomina- 
tions ,of Christians. Among them were 


' Annual Report of the Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school Union, 1858. 
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several members of the Society of Friends, 
and the Right Rev. Bishop White, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was its first 
President, and held the office till his de- 
cease. The schools established or aided 
by its funds, were conducted by paid 
teachers, but the society has had no school 
under its care since December, 1819. Its 
chief office at present is to take care of a 
small fund which has accumulated from 
legacies and subscriptions, and to distribute 
the income (about three hundred dollars 
per annum) in appropriate donations of 
books to needy Sunday-schools in Phila- 
delphia and its environs.* About the year 
1803, Mr. Divie Bethune, an active Chris- 
tian philanthropist of New York, visited 
England, and returned filled with the 
Sunday-school idea. In 1804 he opened 
one of the first Sunday-schools in New 
York that had any permanence. Mrs. 
Graham described the movement in her 
diary as ‘a wonderful thing that young 
ladies, the first in station, in society and 
accomplishments, should volunteer to teach 
the little orphans of God’s providence, 
and she prays devoutly for a blessing upon 
them.”’ 

To the above we may add that some of 
the Society of Friends, Hicksites and 
Orthodox, have established Sunday-schools 
of their own within the last few years. 

Wj. P. 

Camden, N. J. Oct. 27. 


A New Arcuive.—Nicaragua, distin- 
guished among her sister republics of Cen- 
tral America -for the want of a mint, of 
telegraphs, of transitable roads, of a regu- 
lar and safe mail-service, of public libra- 
ries and what not, has got, to her own 
surprise, into the possession of an histori- 
cal archive. Mr. Gottel, a German re- 
siding for many years in that country, 
lately searched the national archives of 
Guatemala for documents relating to 
Nicaragua, which under the Spanish Gov- 
ernment belonged to that vice-kingdom, 


° Popular Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Sunday-schools in the United States. 


i 
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and had his troubles rewarded by the 
finding of 1197 documents of all kinds, 
local reports to the audiencias and gover- 
nors, official communications between the 
colonial and the home government, land 
titles, &c., embracing the period from 
1560 to 1821. It has been estimated that 
the copying of the whole would have en- 
volved an expense of about $15,000, a sum 
which the Nicaraguan government could 
not afford to spend on the subject and 
would never think of doing if it could. 
It seems that the President of Guatemala 
was but too glad to get rid of so much 
waste paper. He permitted Mr. Gottel to 
take the whole original collection with 
him to Nicaragua as a gift to the sister- 
republic. We are sorry to think what 
will be the fate of that donation, coolly 
given away and coolly received. It would 
have been better for the preservation of 
those most valuable documents, if they had 
remained in the temperate climate of the 
city of Guatemala, where even now and 
then a traveller might have looked at them. 
In hot Managua it is most probable, that 
they will soon be destroyed by worms, if 
not used in the next revolution for making 
cartridges or for fire-works to celebrate the 
installation of the new president, or the 
anniversary of the happy return of the 
holy Jesuit fathers to that country. In 
the meantime it might be worth while for 
one of our historical societies or great 
public libraries, to do something for saving 
from perdition those precious documents, 
relating to a country, which destiny, 
sooner or later, might throw into our path. 
There would be no difficulty in getting 
the permission of the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment to examine them and to take copies 
of those worthy of preservation, nor in 
finding a competent person to do the 
work. 


Gown AND BANpvs.—The disuse of the 
‘‘gown’’ and ‘‘bands’’ by clergymen, 
mentioned by your correspondent W. J. 
P., p. 513, is much more recent than he 
seems to suppose, if indeed they, or at 
least the gown, can be said even now to be 
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disused. It certainly is not ‘‘ now confined 
to the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as he believes.’’ The writer well 
remembers the late Dr. Hubbard Winslow, 
of the Bowdoin Street Congregational 
Church, and the late Dr. George Richards, 
of the Central (Congregational) Church in 
Boston, and Rev. Dr. Blagden, of the 
**Old South,”’ as frequently wearing it in 
their pulpits. 

At a recent wedding in the ‘‘ South 
Congregational (Unitarian) Church,’’ the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale and a clergy- 
man who assisted him, both wore the 
black gown or robe. I have been told by 
a frequent attendant at Dr. Ellis’s, in 
Charlestown (Unitarian), and Dr. Miles’s, 
‘* Orthodox,’’ both of whom have within 
a very few years—not more than five-— 
resigned their charge, that these clergymen 
wore the robes. The late venerable Dr. 
Jenks. wore both the gown and bands. 
Many other instances could be given,,were 
it necessary ; but enough has been said to 
show that these articles were still much 
more generally worn within a very recent 
period, and are not yet *‘confined’’ to the 
Episcopal clergy. 

The use of the surplice in the pulpit, in- 
stead of the black robe, has of late been 
the custom of some who are .known as 
**high-church”’ clergymen—with what pe- 
culiar reasons we cannot say. 

The silk gown is, as W. J. P. says, very 
probably of scholastic origin. This would 
be the natural inference from the fact that 
it has so long and so generally been worn 
by the students and graduates of the Eng- 
lish University—the cut and trimming of 
their hoods being a sort of advertisement 
of the degree the wearer has attained. 
The principal officials, on ‘‘ Class-day’’ at 
Harvard College, and the Presidents of 
that and some other of our New England 
colleges, as well as the speakers on ‘* Com- 
mencement-day’’ in a few of them, and 
formerly also at Union College, have long 
assumed this garment for ‘‘that day 
only.’’ 

Speaking of clerical costume, may I in- 
quire what is the origin, design or signifi- 
cation of the ‘‘ Bishop’s apron,’’ so called ? 
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I have often heard the expression, ‘‘ He 
was a good preacher, but his ‘ Bishop’s 
apron’ spoiled him.’’ Not very long ago, 
I saw one of our American bishops, of very 
pronounced views, wearing a peculiar cos- 
tume, which led an innocent bystander to 
believe him to be the groom of some 
fashionable establishment. Two of the 
features of this dress were a ha¢ with what 
seemed to be cords running from the 
brim on the sides to the top, and a pecu- 
liar garment like a masonic apron as much 
as anything else. I was informed that 
similar articles of dress to both the above 
were worn by bishops in the English 
Church, Will some of your readers en- 
lighten me as to the object or meaning of 
these affairs, if they have any? 


Boston. GLyYPs. 


VoyAGE To AFRICA AND THE 
Trapve.—The following is the title of a 
curious little book on the slave trade, in 
the possession of the writer, who would be 
glad to hear any particulars of the author. 
It is not mentioned by Allibone, and is 
supposed to be rare. ‘‘A history of a 
voyage to the coast of Africa, and travels 
into the interior of that country; particu- 
lar descriptions of the climate and inhabi- 
tants, and” interesting particulars concern- 
ing theslavetrade. By JosrpH HawkKINs, 
of New York, who has since become blind, 
and for whose benefit it is now published 
by his friends. Philadelphia: Printed 
for the author by S. C. Ustick & Co., 
1797;'’ 12mo, pp. introduction VII, 179. 

Camden, N. J., Oct. 29. W. J.P. 


Joun Fitson.—Your correspondent S. 
G. D. (Recorp for Nov., p. 450) has told 
us, in a very interesting article, all that is 
known of this person. 

The accompanying notes, though of 
little worth in themselves, may give a clue 
to the genealogy and to other facts. The 
name of Filson is not common in Pennsyl- 
vania or New Jersey. The writer there 
presumes that these persons mentioned be- 


SLAVE ~ 
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low may have been relatives of the John 
Filson concerning whom information is 
desired, 

‘* Historical Discourse, delivered on the 
occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Upper Octorara Presby- 
terian Church, Chester county, Pa., Sept. 
14, 1870, by J. Smith Futhey, Esq. ; with 
an account of the celebration and an ap- 
pendix. Philadelphia: Heary B. Ash- 
mead, printer, Sansom street, 1870.’’ 8vo, 
pp. 184. From this we find, p. 58, ‘* about 
the year 1740, Messrs. John Filson’’ (and 
others whose names are given), *‘ members 
of Upper Octorara, residing in East Fal- 
lowfield township and vicinity,’’ &c. This 
can hardly be John Filson the author. 

Buried in the Octorara graveyard, ‘‘so 
far as can be ascertained,’’ are— 


NAME, DATE OF DEATH. 
Joseph Filson, Dec. 24, 1811. 
Lilley ‘ Nov. 3, 1812. 
Julian “ , 1826. 
John. W. *“ , 5847. 
Joseph Sep. 17,1851. 83y. 6m.17d. 
Susanna M., , 1850. 
Mary, April 30, 1858. 
Franklin, April 11, 1868. 


AGE. 
57 Y- 
51 y- 


44 Y. 
53 y- 


This is all that is noteworthy concerning 
the Filson family in this book, except that 
in 1870 the name is given as one of the 
families of the congregation. 

Camden, N. J., Nov. 3. 


W. J. P. 


RESIDENCE oF C, C, CoLTON IN AMERI- 
ca.—It is stated that the author of ‘‘ La- 
con ’’ arrived in 1824, in the ship Boy, Cap- 
tain Greene, owned by Governor Collins, 
at Newport, R. I., where he assumed the 
name of Hamilton (Qu. What Christian 
name?) ; and that during a two years’ resi- 
dence in this country, he resided awhile in 
New York city and Charleston, S. C., and, 
at New York and perhaps elsewhere, wrote 
for the newspapers. Does any reader of 
the Recorp know what newspapers he 
contributed to, and the titles and dates of 
some of his articles? 

Joun Warp DEan. 

















WaASHINGTON’s MeEpaL.—A gentleman 
in Baltimore has had in his possession for 
twenty years, a medal, having on one side 
a profile bust of Washington in citizen’s 
dress, with the legend : GEoRGE WaSHING- 
,TON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATEs ; 
and on the other side a draped altar, on 
which lies a sword and fasces embraced in 
a wreath of olive leaves, with the legend: 
CoMMISSION: RESIGNED: PRESIDENCY RE- 
LINQUISHED: 1797. It is said that only 
two or three copies of this medal are in 
existence, and that the dies were broken 
at the fourth impression. Can any reader 
of the Recorp give a history of this 
medal ? 





A-Correcrion.—The article from the 
Boston Transcript upon ‘* Monopoets,’’ 
copied into the Recorp for October, 1874, 
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is erroneous in stating that Mr. Key, the 
author of ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner,’’ 
wrote no other verses. Mr, Key was the 
author of the hymn commencing ‘‘ Lord, 
with glowing heart I’ll praise thee,’’ to 
be found in the Protestant Episcopal 
Hymnal, and, I believe, of some other 
hymns. 

The statement that Poe wrote no other 
poem than ‘‘ The Raven ’’ is still stranger. 
Several of his poems appeared in the 
Southern Literary Messenger during the 
time in which he was editor of it.’ 

Philadelphia. W. D. 


1 It is presumed that the writer in the “ Tran- 
script”? meant that these poets did not write any- 
thing of special merit, excepting those named. 
I have a collection of Key’s poems; also of Poe’s 
poems, which have been before the public many 
years.—[Epb.] 





[Epwarp Hanp.'] 


[From the collection of the Wyoming Historical 
Society. ] 


Minisink,1 3th January, 1779. 
Sir: 
Your favor of the 1oth inst. now lies 
before me. I am much obliged for the 


1 Edward Hand was a native of Ireland, where 
he was born in 1744. At the age of twenty years 
he accompanied the 18th Royal Irish Regiment to 
America, as surgeon’s mate, resigned his office on 
his arrival, and settled in Pennsylvania. He en- 
tered the army at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and was engaged in the siege of Boston. He led 
a regiment, as its colonel, at the battle of Trenton, 
and in the.spring of 1777 he was promoted to 
brigadier-general. In the summer and early 
autumn of 1779, General Hand was with General 
Sullivan in his campaign against the Indians in 
Western New York. In 1781 he succeeded Scam- 
mell as adjutant-general, After the war he engaged 
in public civil life in Pennsylvania. General Hand 
died in Pennsylvania in September 1802. 

The allusion in the above letter to an “ expedi- 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


diligence you have used and the candor 
with which you give your information and 
advice on so important a subject. Your 
sentiments and those of Captain Stoddert 
justify his Excellency General Washing- 
ton’s apprehensions of the impracticability, 
or at least the doubtful success of an expe- 
dition at this season, insomuch that I am 
persuaded the intelligence I now receive 
from the Susquehanna, which he has de- 
sired me to give over all thoughts of it. 
Your post is so remote that my instruc- 
tions give me a general direction only not 
because the co-operation of troops be 
judged advisable, therefore the particular 
disposition of the troops destined for the 
immediate defense of that quarter does not 


tion,” was doubtless to the contemplated one 
against the Indians, which Sullivan afterwards led, 
Ever since the massacre in the Wyoming Valley 
the year before, by the Indians and Tories of New 
York, there had been a strong desire on the part of 
patriots to thoroughly chastise the savages.—[ED.] 
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[devolve ?] on me. I will consult his Ex- 
cellency on the expediency of preparing 
boats at your post and give you the earliest 
notice of his directions on the subject. 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 


a’ 





Col. ZEBULON BUTLER, 
Westmoreland. 


[JEAN PIERRE Brissor.*} 


[From the collection of Mr, A. P. Eastlake, of 
Washington City, D. C.] 
Paris, 29th January, 1791. 
Dear Sir: 
1 hear from my worthy friend Mr. 
Meutelle, you are on the eve of your de- 


} JEAN PIERRE BRIsSOT was surnamed DE War- 
VILLE, after the village of that name, in which he 
was born in January, 1754. He became a lawyer, 
but abandoned that’ profession for the pursuit of 
literature. He was an ardent lover of liberty, and 
because of some publication deemed to be seditious, 
he was imprisoned. After his release, he went to 
London, where he published a French journal, 
‘Then he came to the United States and in the 
autumn of 1788, visited Washington at Mount 
Vernon. Here he studied the slave-labor system 
among us, and wrote against it. On his return to 
France in 1789, he published an aceount of his 
travels in three volumes, alluded to in the above 
letter, On the outbreak of the revolution in his 
country, the same year, Brissot became the editor of 
Le Patriote Frangais, and a member of the Com- 
mune of Paris. One of the original founders of a 
society for the abolition of slavery in the French 
colonies, he labored assiduously to that end, and in 
promoting the cause of the Revolution. As a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, his eloquence 
gave him great influence there, and he was chiefly 
instrumental in causing a declaration of war by 
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parture from England. I regret very 
much not to have been able to spare 
any moment to visit you and talk with 
you about your happy country. But my 
numerous and unavoidable public occupa- 
tions press so hard upon me, that hardly I 
can be in. my family some minutes in the 
day. The crisis where we are now, and 
the important events with which the time 
is big, command all my attention. You'll 
pardon me, Sir, my silence toward you; 
and when you'll be in America, tell the 
friends I bear them in my heart; that I 
am wholly devoted to the cause of the 
slave and of the people of color; that I 
hope not to leave this Legislature without 
having obtained some beneficial acts for 
them. 

Be so kind as to accept the copy of my 
Travels in 3 vols., and several copies of my 
late speech about the colonies. Be so 
good, too, as to deliver to my friend, 
James Philips, you'll see undoubtedly, the 
parcel of the same speech. 

Your friend, and the friend of mankind, 





France against England, Holland and Austria. 
Becoming obnoxious to Robespierre and his band of 
sanguinary Terrorists because he voted against the 
murder of the king, Brissot perished on the scaffold 
of the guillotine. His surviving partisans were 
Brissotines ”’ by the Terrorists. 

The above letter was addressed to “ Mr. Pen- 
nington,”—probably Wm, S. Pennngton, who was 
about Brissot’s age and in England about that time. 
He was Governor of New Jersey in 1813, and Chan- 
cellor of that state. Brissot’s seal, of which a 
beautiful impressign is attached to the above letter, 
bears the words; No Happiness witHout Lin- 
ERTY.—[Eb.] 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


HIsToRICAL SOCIETY OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED StTaTEs.—This 
Society celebrated its anniversary on Fri- 
day evening, the 23d of October, during 
the meeting of the Eastern Synod of the 
(German ).Reformed church, at Bethlehem, 
Pa. Rev. J. H. Dubbs, of Philadelphia, 
delivered an address, in which he dis- 
cussed the question, ‘‘ Do we need a His- 
torical Society ?’’ It was the object of the 
speaker to show the importance of the 
special work of the Society in exploring 
the ecclesiastical and social history of Ger- 
man Pennsylvania. The Society resolved 
to print and circulate one thousand copies 
of the address. The following officers 
were elected : 

President.—Rev. J. H. Dubbs, Phila- 
delphia. 

Vice-Presidents.—Rev. G. B. Russell, 
D. D., Pittsburgh, and Rev. B. Baurman, 
D. D., Reading, Pa. 

Secretary.—Rev. Prof. J. S. Stahr, Lan- 
caster, Pa, 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev. W. H. 
H. Snyder, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Executive Committee.—Rey. E. V. Ger- 
hart, D. D., T. G. Apple, D. D., A. H. 
Kremer, D. D., Rev. F. K. Levan, Theo- 
doré Appel, D. D., and Prof. J. S. Stahr. 

A large number of new members were 
enrolled at the recent meeting, and the 
Society gives promise of renewed energy 
and prosperity. 


New York HisTorICAL SociETY.—At 
the regular monthly meeting of this asso- 
ciation, held at their rooms on Tuesday 
evening, the 3d of November, Frederick 
Depeyster, LL.D., President of the So- 
ciety, in the chair, Mr. W. J. Hoppin, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society, read a very interesting paper on 
rare portraits of distinguished personages, 
which he saw and studied in Paris, a few 
months ago. ‘They were in a collection 
exhibited for the benefit of the French 
inhabitants of the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, which the Germans wrested from 
the French during the late war. 

Vor. III.—37 


At that meeting, William Cullen Bryant, 
LL.D., First Vice-President of the Society, 
was present, and was received with marked 
respect and affection, it being his eightieth 
birthday. To the greetings of this Society 
he made a brief response, thanking them 
for their words cf kindness and bidding 
them farewell. 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY.— 
This Society held its stated meeting at its 
rooms, on Spruce street, Philadelphia, on 
the 2d of November. In the absence of 
the President, Charles M. Morris, Esq., 
occupied the chair. From the reports 
presented, we glean the following: Since 
the stated meeting in May, there have 
been added to the Library 215 volumes, 
316 pamphlets, 23 magazines, 18 maps, 
32 MSS., and 69 relics and works of art. 
Among the latter, the more interesting 
are—a piece of arras or painted tapestry 
from Baron Steigle’s castle, Lancaster 
county ; a baluster from the house of John 
Milton, the poet; a snuff-box once used 
by Benjamin Franklin, and portraits of 
Dr. William Shippen, Jr., and of Thomas 
Harrison, the Regicide. Among the yol- 
umes presented to the Society are ‘‘ The 
Art of Illuminating, as Practised in Eu, 
rope from the Earliest Times, Illustrated 
by Borders, Initial Letters and Alphabets;’’ 
‘* Debrett’s Baronetage of England,’’ &c. 

THE SOUTHERN Historica SocieTy.— 
The annual meeting of this association was 
held at Richmond, Va., on the 27th of 
October, General Jubal Early, President 
of the Society, in the chair. The pro- 
ceedings were opened with prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Jeler, of the Baptist church. Mr. R. 
M. 'T. Hunter was the orator on the occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Dabney H. Maury, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and other offi- 
cers, presented reports. The Society con- 
sists of 16 life-members and 613 annual 
members. They have already made a con- 
siderable collection of books and docu- 
ments, 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — With 
this volume of the AMERICAN HisTorICAL RECORD 
my editorial management of it will cease. 

The chief reason for my relinquishment of the 
pleasant task is that the pressure of other engage- 
ments will not allow me to devote the time and 
labor necessary to a faithful discharge of the duties 
of the station, 

I take this occasion to proffer my cordial thanks 
to all friends who have generously assisted me in 
my labors by their contributions to the columns of 
the Recorp and by cheering words of approval. 
Feeling an abiding interest in the work, I ask for a 
continuance of the same kind aid to my successor. 

Benson J. Lossina. 


To the words above we have to add, that we 
would naturally regret the severance of Dr. Los- 
sina@’s old-time relations with the RecorpD, but for 
the fact that, being thus relieved from the care and 
labor incident to the routine of active editorial 
supervision, he will be better enabled to enrich its 
pages with the productions of his facile pen, in the 
special field in which he stands pre-eminent. We 
therefore congratulate our readers, as well as our- 
selves, that he will still bear us pleasant company 
during the coming year, and that his connection 
with this magazine in its improved and enlarged 
form, will be even more valuable and important 
than heretofore. Joun E, Porter & Co. 





CorRECTIONS,—In the extract from an obituary 
notice of General Forbes, in first column, page 491 
of Vol. III., the words “ military sacrifice’ should 
be “willing sacrifice.” On page 513, near the 
bottom of second column, “ Trinity Church, New 
York,” should read “ Trinity Church, Pittsburgh.” 
In the sketch of Colonel George Morgan, last para- 
graph, Marganza should be Morganza, and Char- 
trer’s Creek should be Chartier’s Creek. 

In reference to the statement in the sketch of 
Colonel Morgan, about the trees in Independence 
Square, Mr. Isaac Craig, of Allegheny City, writes ; 
‘Tam inclined to think it is a mistake to say that 
the trees which he presented to the City of Phila- 
delphia for Independence Square were sent from 
Morganza. I do not think it probable that Col. 
Morgan would send trees over three hundred miles 
when they could have been obtained so much nearer 
to Philadelphia. The following extract from 
‘Hazard’s Register,’ Vol. I., page 416, appears to 
me to indicate that Col. Morgan was still residing 
at Princeton, N. J., when the present was made, 


and that the trees were much more likely to have 
been sent from that state than from the neighbor- 
hood of Morganza: 

“Among the papers of the late Col. George 
Morgan, of Morganza, * * * the following letter 
occurs endorsed in the Colonel’s own handwriting, 
thus: ‘Philadelphia, April 22, 1785. Governor 
Dickinson’s letter and the thanks of the Executive 
Council for a present of an hundred Elm Trees I 
made to the state of Pennsylvania, to plant in the 
State House Square.’ ” 

“* Philadelphia, April 22, 1785. 

“ ‘Dear Sir: Mr. Vaughn having communicated 
to the Council the valuable and unexpected present 
you have sent them of trees, and the obliging 
manner in which it has been made, I feel a very 
particular pleasure in returning the unanimous 
thanks of that body for your kindness and polite- 
ness. 

“¢ Tam, sir, your affectionate humble servant, 

‘JoHN DICKINSON.’ 

“ ¢ GEORGE Moran, Esq., 

* Princeton.’ 

“In a note the editor states that the most of these 
trees were cut down a few years since. This 
appears in the ‘ Register’ for June 28, 1828.” 


MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF PRESIDENT 
LincoLn,—A superb monument has been erected at 
Springfield, Ohio, the last place of private residence 
of President Lincoln, in commemoration of his 
worthy deeds. It is in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

On the 15th of October, 1874, the monument was 
unveiled in the presence of an immense number of 
people gathered there. Numerous military, civic 
and secret societies, with citizens, formed at great 
procession, Among the many distinguished persons 
present were President Grant, Vice-President Wil- 
son, Ex-Vice-President Colfax, Secretary of War 
Belknap, ex-Secretary of the Navy Borie, and Gen- 
erals Sherman, McDowell, Pope and Custer. There 
were also present the Governor of Illinois, and a 
large number of state officers of that and other 
states. 

In the proceedings, Governor Beveridge acted as 
grand marshal. ‘The procession was led by a mili- 
tary band from Newport Barracks. In the proces- 
sion were the distinguished men already mentioned, 
with two members of the British Parliament. 
General Sherman marched on foot at the head of 
the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, Mrs. Lin- 
coln was too ill (at Chicago) to be present. Her 
son Robert was there, the only immediate represen- 
tative of the family. 

After the singing of the anthem, “ Rest, Spirit, 
Rest,” two Sisters of Charity, seated one on each 
side of the monument, arose, and lifted the red, 
white and blue drapery which veiled the statue of 
the beloved Lincoln. A dedication poem, written 
by James Judson Lord, was then read, when ex- 
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Governor Oglesby, of Illinois, delivered a touching 
eulogy of the deceased. He was followed by 
President Grant in a short speech; also by several 
other distinguished gentlemen who were present. 

The monument was constructed by Mr, Larkin J, 
Meade, and is described as follows: 

«« The foundation for the central part upon which 
the main shaft rises is composed of a bed of con- 
crete 17 feet square and 8 feet deep, On this con- 
crete the entire 17 feet square is built toa height of 
39 feet and 4 inches, a solid piece of block-stone 
masonry, the blocks composing it in many instances 
weighing several tons each, The foundations for 
all the outer walls and piers are 6 feet in depth, 
and are made of concrete and stone, There are four 
round piers, 15 feet in diameter at the bottom, one 
at each of the four corners of the central shaft. 
They are 28 feet four inches in height, and tapered 
to form a pedestal of 11 feet diameter at the top. 
Upon these rest the statuary groups, representing in- 
fantry, cavalry, artillery and marine power—works 
of art valued at $70,000. There are three straight 
walls on each side of the central shaft, parallel with 
its sides, and at equal distances with each other, all 
joined to the round piers. The central shaft, pedes- 
tals, and walls touching the same, form a square of 
54 feet, with rounded corners. ‘There is another 
wall outside of these, about 10 feet distant, em- 
bracing a square of 72% feet. Projecting from 
the south side there is an oval room which extends 
inward nearly to the base of the monument, the 
whole room being 32% feet long by 24 feet wide. 
This is called Memorial Hall, and is designed for 
articles used by or in any way associated with the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. It is finished inside, 
both floor and ceilings, with plain stone, and is 
entered by a door in the south end. On the north 
side there is a projection similar to that of Memo- 
rial Hall. It is 24 feet wide by 12 feet deep in the 
interior, and is called the Vestibule to the Catacomb. 
The walls are of stone, and the floor of black and 
white marble, and it is entered by a door at the 
north end. The ground is 119% feet from north 
to south, and 72% feet from east to west. On top 
of the walls spoken of is a covering of immense 
slabs of Illinois stone, which brings the whole area 
of seventy-two and a half feet square and the circu- 
lar projections over Memorial Hall and the Cata- 
comb up to fifteen feet ten inches in height from 
the ground forming the terrace. Four flights of 
granite steps reach the terrace—one at each corner. 
The two on the south side land over Memorial Hall, 
and the two on the north over the Catacomb. The 
terrace stones form a roof for everything below. 
A heavy granite balustrade extends up the outside 
of each stairway and forms a parapet around the 
large terrace and over the Catacomb and Memorial 
Hall. ‘The central shaft at the top of the terrace is 
12 feet square, and tapers to 8 feet square at the 
apex, 98 feet 4% inches from the ground. It is 
hollow from the terrace to the top, the outside be- 
ing dressed granite lined with hard-burned brick. 
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Entrance to the obelisk is made from the terrace. 
On the south side of the shaft, 191% feet above the 
terrace, and 7 feet above the four pedestals sustain- 
ing the statuary groups, is the pedestal for the 
statue, with the United States coat of arms sunk in 
bronze in its front. Upon the pedestal is the crown- 
ing work of the monument—the statue of Lincoln. 
It rises in heroic proportions, a figure holding in the 
left hand a scroll, upon which is written ‘ Emanci- 
pation,’ and in the right the pen with which Lin- 
coln blotted out from American history the stain of 
slavery, As a symbol of the Union to which he 
devoted his life, the banner of the Republic is 
thrown in bas-relief upon the fasces near the statue, 
at the foot of which is a crown of laurels, The 
statue seems to reflect the grandeur of the hero 
whose figure art has here modelled,” 


THE Aztecs,—The venerable Gouverneur _Kem- 
ble, now (1874) about ninety years of age, writes as 
follows to the editor of the‘ KEcorD under the date 
of October 10, 1874: 

“In the last number of the Recorp you have 
given a fac simile of the celebrated astronomical 
stone of the Aztecs. Can you tell me if it still 
exists, entire? You know that the Indians of 
Mexico are supposed to be of Mongolian descent, 
of the race of Japhet, who conquered India to the 
Pacific Ocean, and from whom we derive the 
earliest astronomical tables existing, and which 
Monsieur Baily, the great French astronomer and 
Mayor of Paris, calculated to have been made 
10,000 years before the Christian Era, They must 
have been the earliest civilized race in the world, 
although we only know them.as semi-barbarous. 

“« We moderns have made the Aztecs entirely so. 
They were a people capable of better things. ‘They 
built and occupied large cities, and lived in large 
fortified palaces at the time when Cortez conquered 
Mexico. He and his whole army were lodged ina 
private palace in the city. 

“ There is a curious and interesting account of 
an Aztec village in New Mexico, by General Simp- 
son, found on his taking possession of the country. 
The buildings exhumed were erected of adobe or 
sun-dried bricks. The subject is interesting, particu- 
larly because the cross between the Indian and the 
white man has shown no deterioration, but rather 
an improved race as seen in the Randolphs and 
other descendants of Pocahontas, in Virginia. The 
same is seen in other states. We have an example 
in our own state, General Philip Schuyler, of the 
Revolution, was maternally of Hindoo descent of 
the race of Japhet, who possessed the small hands 
and feet and the walk of an Indian—the man of 
genius who gained the first great victory in the war 
for independence.” 


Mount VERNON.—From time to time the air is 
filled with rumors of mismanagement of the estate 
of Mount Vernon, on the Potomac, which belongs 
to the thousands 6f subscribers to the fund for its 
purchase, and who form the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
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Association. Sometimes these rumors take the 
disreputable form Of innuendo against the Lady 
Managers, that may be indefinitely expanded into 
monstrous shapes, Sometimes they assume the 
more decent form of direct charges of corruption, 
favoritism, misappropriation of moneys, usurpation 
and illegal acts in various ways without a shadow 
of competent proof, Then the patriotism of the 
American people is appealed to to correct the great, 
yet undefined abuses which are said to exist at the 
‘* home of the Father of his Country.” In protean 
shapes the bugaboo is seen disturbing the nerves of 
many good people who believe it to be a real Evil 
Spirit. It is evidently only a hollow bugaboo with 
little more substance than a phantom of the brain. 
The RecorpD is satisfied, from the best sources 
of information, that all of these rumors have but 
one paternity, namely the greed of land speculators 
in the vicinity of Mount Vernon, who it is believed 
wish to make of the Home of Washington, which 
is a sacred place to every lover of freedom, an in- 
strument for achieving the low: purposes of mere 
money-getting. They wish to use its wharf as a 
depository of manure for fertilizing their lands. 
They would gladly convert the sacred edifice into 
a hotel, and its broad acres along the banks of the 
Potomac into villa sites,and so give increased 
value to lands in that vicinity for speculative pur- 
poses. ‘These sordid aims have given birth to the 
clamors concerning the mismanagement of the 
Mount Vernon estate, which go out upon the press 
from time to time, whilst the speculators are sending 
forth circulars to ‘advertise their scheme. The 
operations seem very much like the working of a 
conspiracy to deprive the nation of the most sacred 
spot within the domain of the Republic. : 
The thousand-and-one annoyances which the 
Lady Managers of the affairs of the Association 
and their agents have experienced, seem to be the 
logical fruits of intense selfishness, The zealous 
and unrequited toil of these ladies (chosen from the 
various states of the Union), to preserve the Home 
of Washington from the grasp of hard speculators, 
and to make it a worthy place for the indulgence, 
by association, of the higher sentiments of patriotism 
and veneration for sacred things, ought to secure 
for them the gratitude of all true Americans and 
shelter them from the gross slanders of selfish men. 
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These ladies invite the most searching scrutiny. 
They demand it at the hands of honorable men, 
Common justice requires proofs of the truth of the 
charges made against them before credence is 
given to the accusers, The people of our country, 
especially those who have contributed to the fund 
for the purchase of Mount Vernon, may rest con- 
fidingly in the assurance, the REcOoRD believes, 
that when such an investigation shall be concluded, 
and the full truth shall be made known, the wisdom, 
honesty, prudence, zeal, devotion and patriotism of 
these noble women will appear most conspicuous. 


De For’s CuHair.—Ata late meeting of the 
Delaware Historical Society, Mr. James Trimble, 
of Chester, presented an antique chair, which once 
belonged to Daniel De Foe, the author of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe.” Mr. Trimble, who is a member of 
the Society of Friends, accompanied the gift with 
an interesting history of the chair. 

De Foe had a niece, a daughter of his widowed 
sister, with whom he often took refuge in London 
from persecution. They were members of the 
Society of Friends, In consequence of her 
mother's breaking off a matrimonial engagement 
into which her daughter had entered, the young | 
woman came to America secretly, and, according 
to a prevailing custom, was sold to service for a 
term of years, to pay the expenses of her voyage to 
Philadelphia. She was bought by the great-grand- 
father of Mr. Trimble, who took her to his home in 
Maryland, where she married his son, and became 
the grandmother of Mr, Trimble. On the death of 
her mother, her uncle Daniel, who on her mar- 
riage had been informed of her whereabouts, sent 
her her portion of the effects of his sister. Among 
them were two chairs which De Foe had used in the 
small room in his sister’s house. These Mr. Trim- 
ble inherited from his mother, who died in 1807. 
One of them, which left London in 1725, is the 
chair presented to the Delaware Historical Society. 


History op K1no’s CHAPEL, Boston.—Rev. 
Henry W. Foote is engaged in writing a history of 
men and times connected with King’s Chapel, at 
first an edifice of the Church of England, but after- 
ward the place of worship of a Unitarian congre- 
gation. 





OBITUARY. 


Enos T. THROOP. 


On the 1st of November, 1874, the venerable 
Enos T. THROOP, ex-governor of the state of New 
York, died at the residence of his nephew, E. T. 
Throop Martin, near Auburn, N. Y., at the age of a 
little more than ninety years.® He was born at 
Jahnstown, N. Y., on the 21st of er 1784. He 
was educated for the profession of the law, and 
whilst he was a student he was permitted to hear 


the voices, in court and elsewhere, of some of the 
most brilliant men of the day—Hamilton, Burr, 
Gouverneur Morris and Brockholst Livingston. 
After a term of study in the office of the late 
fudge Cady, young Throop was admitted to the 
ar of the Supreme Court in 1806. He was 
elected to Congress in 1814. In 1821 he was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Seventh Circuit of the state 
of New York, and as such he had the case of Mor- 
gan (who, it was supposed, had been abducted and 
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murdered by Free-Masons) before him. In 1828 
he was elected lieutenant-governor of New York, 
with Martin Van Buren as governor. It was un- 
derstood that Van Buren would be called to Jack- 
son’s Cabinet, and so leave Throop acting governor, 
And so it happened, Throop was elected governor 
in 1830. For many years past he had resided with 
his nephew, at whose residence he died, honored 
and beloved by those who best knew him, 


Henry E. Montcomery, D. D. 


THe Rev. Dr. HENRY E. MONTGOMERY, rector 
of the Church of the Incarnation, New York, died 
suddenly on the evening of October 15th, 1874. 
Dr. Montgomery was born in Philadelphia on the 
gth of December, 1820. He was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1839 (from which 
he received his degree), and studied law for two 
years. He then turned his attention to divinity, 
first at Nashotah College, Wisconsin, and finally at 
the General Theological Seminary, New York. 
He was ordained by Bishop Alonzo Potter, and re- 
ceived a call tothe Church of All Saints, Philadel- 
phia. 

During his pastorate of nine years the church 
flourished greatly. In 1855 he accepted a call to 
the Church of the Incarnation, then a small parish, 
worshipping in the building at the corner of Madi- 
son Avenue and Twenty-eighth street. He at once 
won the affections of his people, and the attendance 
largely increased. 

In 1863 the congregation had become so great 
that a larger edifice was demanded. Lots were 
secured at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Thirty-fifth street, and the work of building imme- 


diately begun. In 1865 the church was completed 
and consecrated, 

It is worthy of record that the Church of the 
Incarnation is the only Episcopal church in New 
York which has been erected solely by its congre- 
gation without aid from Trinity Church. 

Besides the heavy labors necessary in the care of 
his parish, Dr. Montgomery took a lively interest in 
the charities and movements of the Church at large. , 
No undertaking was considered well begun without 
his name and cordial approval. In the field of mis- 
sionary work he was ever active, both in Philadel- 
phia and New York, as hundreds of poor homes 
brightened by his presence, will testify. 

Snatched away from the midst of his people 
without a moment’s warning, his image will always 
live in their memories, strong, bright and beautiful; 
and his best monument will be the church which 
he loved and labored for so long and well, =, 
A. C, Z. 


OLDHAM C, CRAIG. 


Art about the middle of October, 1874, Mr. OLD- 
HAM C, CRAIG, a patriarch of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, died when he was within two days’ journey 
of Florence, Italy. He was the only surviving son 
of Major Isaac Craig, of the army of the Revolu- 
tion, and brother of the late Neville B. Craig, his- 
torian and journalist. The deceased was born in 
Pittsburgh on the 14th of March, 1800, and was 
probably the oldest surviving native of that city, 
He was named after his kinsman, Colonel Oldham, a 
distinguished officer of the Virginia line, in the 
Revolution, who was killed at St. Clair’s defeat in 
1791. Mr, Craig was a life-long and exemplary 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, , 
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Records of the Governor and Council of the State 
of Vermont, Vol. Il. Edited and published by 
authority of the state, by E. P, WALTON. Mont- 
pelier: 8vo, pp. 528. 

This volume is filled with papers equal in value 
and interest to those of the first volume, already 
noticed in the Recorp. The main body of the 
work contains the Records of the Governor and 
Council from October, 1779, to August 29, 1782. 
Also Records of the Council for the same period, 
being of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Councils. 
The Appendices are composed of very valuable 
papers, such as Resolutions of Congress concerning 
the attitude of Vermont and the action of the state 
thereon; also the claim of Massachusetts to a part 
of Vermont, with the correspondence on this, and 
the subject of congressional resolyes; accounts of 
Alliances, Unions, Collisions, &c., and the Haldi- 
mand correspondence, with expressions of opinions 
thereon. 


NOTICES. 


The explanatory and illustrative foot-notes by the 
Hon. Mr. WALTON, add much to the value of the 
documents when perused by the reader and student. 
Had equal intelligent and judicious labor been be- 
stowed upon the * Documentary History of New 
York,” the intrinsic value of the documents therein 
would have been increased many fold as materials 
for history. Mr, WALTON’s notes comprise not only 
valuable historical matter, but many interesting 
biographical sketches. 


Pepperell Papers, with Sketches of Lieutenant- 
General the Honorable Fames St. Clair and Admi- 
ral Sir Charles Knowles, Bart. By Apert H, 
Hoyt. Reprinted, with Revisions and Additions, 
from the Historical and Genealogical Register for 
October, 1874. 8vo, pp. 23. 

These papers consist of a memorial of Christo- 
pher Kilby to the Duke of Newcastle, then one of 
the principal secretaries of state; a letter of Kilby 
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to Sir William Pepperell; a letter from Pepperell 
to Secretary Corbett ; correspondence between Sec- 
retary Willard and Admiral Knowles on the sub- 
ject of profanity, of which the Admiral had been 
guilty; and the instructions of General Braddock 
to Colonel William Shirley in 1755. 
These papers all relate to American colonial 
' affairs at about the middle of the last century. The 
comments of Mr. Hoyt (one of the able conductors 
of the “New England Historical Genealogical 
Register’’), his foot-notes, and the sketches of the 
two personages named in the title-page, were pre- 
pared mostly from original sources. The originals 
of these Pepperell papers are in the possession of 
Captain Luther Dame, of Newburyport, Mass., and 
have never before appeared in print, ‘This pamph- 
let, very neatly printed, is a valuable contribution 
to our historical literature, 


Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral of the 
United States Navy. By JAMES Mason Hoppin, 
Professor in Yale College. New York: Harper 
& Bros, 8vo. pp. 411. 

This yolume contains an exceedingly interesting 
and carefully prepared history of the useful life of 
a pure, manly, heroic, Christian officer of our 
Navy, whose services were specially important to 
his country during the earlier portions of the late 
Civil War, when his task was performed in the rivers 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. The work is il- 
lustrated by a portrait of the Admiral, engraved on 
steel, two maps, and thirteen views of places and 
events well engraved on wood, Spirited sketches 
of actions on the Tennessee, Cumberland and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, were drawn by the Admiral’s per- 
sonal friend, and eye-witness of the scenes, Rear- 
Admiral IH, Walker. 

Andrew H, Foote was born in New Haven, 
Connecticut, on the 12th of September, 1806, and 
died at the Astor House, New York, on the 26th of 
June, 1863. He entered the navy at the age of 16 
years, and made his first cruise in the Grampus, 4s 
midshipman, in 1823. He was distinguished through 
his long career as an officer, for bravery, patience, 
skill, and religious zeal, preaching to his crews 
every Sabbath, when afloat with them. 

Mr. Foote was promoted to lieutenant in 1830, 
and as such circumnavigated the globe with Com- 
modore Read in 1838. He first introduced the 
principle of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks in our navy, ten years before he became 
commander, by commission in 1852. In 1861 he 
was promoted to captain, and after his successes 
on the western waters, and whilst off duty on ac- 
count of wounds received in battle, he was commis- 
sioned a rear-admiral in our navy. He was on 
his way to take charge of the South Atlantic Squad- 
ron when he sickened and died in New York, 

In this volume Professor Hoppin has given the 
prominent features in Admiral Foote’s eventful 
life with great clearness. 


The Life and Public Services of Salmon Port- 
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land Chase, United States Senator and Governor of 
Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury and Chief Fustice 
of the United States. By J. W. ScuuckrRs. To 
which is added the Eulogy on Mr. Chase delivered 
by William M. Evarts before the Alumni of Dart- 
mouth College, June 24, 1874. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 8vo. pp. 669. 

The above is the full title of this important 
volume, containing the biography of one of the 
most distinguished men of our time, with a portrait 
engraved on steel. It is a faithful history of Chief 
Justice Chase’s career from his birth in Cornish, 
N. H., on the 13th of January 1808, until his death 
in the city of New York on the 7th of May 1873, 
at the age of little more than sixty-five years, He 
was then literally worn out in the service of his 
country. His brain had been overworked during 
the anxious years of the Civil War, when he was 
the controller of the finances of the nation, and the 
most trusted of the members of Mr, Lincoln’s 
cabinet because of eminent good judgment, the 
result of intellectual calmness in investigation. 
The reader will find in this carefully prepared 
volume not only a complete picture of the life- 
career of Chief Justice Chase, but a clear synopsis of 
the social and political history of our country during 
the past forty years. His death was caused by 
paralysis. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society 
at the Semi-Annual Meeting held in Boston, April 
29, 1874; 8vo, pp.67. The REcorD noticed these 
proceedings soon after the meeting. This pamph- 
let, elegantly printed on heavy fine paper, contains 
arecord of the proceedings in detail. The report 
of the Council, as usual, is full of interesting and 
valuable matter. The chief topic isa work in MS. 
by Cotton Mather, entitled “The Angel of Be- 
thesda,” an essay upon sickness with sentiments of 
piety. The report of the Librarian is also an inter- 
esting document, its chief feature being remarks 
upon the Mather MSS. contained in the society’s 
library, and especially his writings upon witchcraft. 
The work contains, also, in addition to other re- 
ports, the paper on “ The Great Awakening,” sent 
to the society by Isaac Smucker, of Newark, 
Ohio, a valued contributor to the RECORD. 


Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society, 
Parts VII. and VIII. These numbers contain a 
register of members of the Moravian Church and 
of persons attached to said church in this country 
and abroad, between the years 1727 and 1754; 
transcribed from a MS. in the handwriting of 
Rev. ABRAHAM REINCKE, to be found in the 
archives of the Moravian Church.at Bethlehem, Pa., 
and illustrated with historical annotations by the 
able Moravian historian, Rev. WM. C. REICHEL. 
It forms a most valuable contribution, not only to 
the ‘history of the Moravians, but to that of our 
country, in its theological aspects. Mr. Reichel’s 
explanatory and illustrative notes add greatly to the 
value of the text, 
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